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FOREWORD 

This  little  book  sets  out  some  of  the  salient  facts  relating  to 
the  General  Election  of  1922.  In  addition  it  examines  some 
of  the  problems  created  by  modern  political  conditions.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  maintenance  of 
government  where  no  party  has  a  clear  majority  in  the 
representative  chamber.  This  is  a  problem  which,  owing  to 
the  rise  of  new  parties,  has  to  be  faced  in  practically  every 
democracy  of  the  world,  whether  it  uses  a  proportional  or  a 
majority  system  of  election.  „ 

Whilst  there  is  a  large  measure  of  agreement  that  some 
change  is  necessary  in  the  method  of  electing  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  form  the  change 
should  take.  The  choice  would  seem  to  lie  between  the 
alternative  vote  and  proportional  representation.  Both 
these  systems  are  examined,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  book 
may  serve  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  electoral 
reform  which  will  almost  inevitably  take  place,  both  in 
parliament  and  in  the  nation,  before  the  next  general 
election. 

J.  H.  H. 

April,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  I 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 

A  general  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  the 
most  dignified  act  of  a  nation's  life." 

To  the  ordinary  citizen,  man  and  woman,  a  general  election 
is  the  symbol  of  self-government ;  it  is  that  part  of  the 
organization  of  self-government  in  which  he  or  she  can 
wield  a  personal  and  perceptible  influence.  This  chief  and 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  occurs 
but  rarely — on  an  average  once  in  four  or  five  years.  But 
if  the  occasions  are  rare,  the  powers  that  reside  in  these 
occasions  are  tremendous.  For  general  elections  are  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  factors  which  go  to  the  making 
of  modern  history.  They  create  parliaments ;  they 
establish  governments ;  they  determine  the  character  of 
legislation ;  they  leave  their  imprint  upon  constitutions. 
Nor  are  their  effects  confined  to  the  country  in  which  the 
election  takes  place  ;  the  nations  are  now  so  interdependent 
that  an  election  in  one  country  may  powerfully  influence  the 
history  of  other  countries. 

The  result  of  a  general  election  depends  not  only  upon  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  citizens  at  the  time  when  it  is  held,  but 
also,  to  an  extent  which  is  not  sufficiently  realized,  upon  the 
method  by  which  that  mind  and  will  is  interpreted  and 
transmuted  into  the  working  forces  of  Parliament.  The 
interpretation  varies,  within  very  wide  limits,  according 
to  the  machinery  of  election  used,  and  the  method  of  voting 
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itself  becomes,  therefore,  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
making  of  history.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  the  Near  East,  and  thereby  the  character 
of  international  relations  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  electoral  system 
used  in  the  Greek  general  election  of  1920.  The  Press  of 
this  country  reported  merely  that  M.  Venizelos  had  been 
defeated  and  his  party  completely  crushed.  The  cabled 
facts  were  accepted,  with  the  usual  reference  to  the  fickleness 
of  the  Greeks,  as  the  inevitable  and  unavoidable  result  of  a 
general  election.    Few  troubled  to  inquire  deeper. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  the  Greek 
Elections,"  which  appeared  immediately  after  the  election 
in  V Europe  nouvelle,  the  results  were  subjected  to  a  close 
analysis.  The  method  of  voting  was  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  election  of  the  London  borough  councils.  Each  con- 
stituency returned  several  members.  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
where  M.  Venizelos  was  a  candidate,  returned  jointly  twenty- 
two  members.  Each  elector  could  give  one  vote,  and  one 
only,  to  each  of  twenty-two  candidates.  The  twenty-two 
candidates  on  the  list  opposing  M.  Venizelos  received  the 
support  of  some  48,000  electors.  The  list  of  M.  Venizelos 
received  the  support  of  about  39,000.  The  48,000  anti- 
Venizelist  electors,  giving  one  vote  to  each  of  their  twenty- 
two  candidates,  put  them  all  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  leaving 
M.  Venizelos  and  his  colleagues  all  defeated  with  about  39,000 
votes  apiece.  The  method  of  election  thus  gave  twenty- 
two  members  of  Parliament  to  48,000  electors,  whilst  39,000 
had  none.  In  Patras  the  two  competing  lists  received  the 
support  of  some  23,000  and  19,000  voters  respectively,  and 
the  former,  again  the  anti-Venizelist,  returned  sixteen 
members,  the  latter  none.  Of  the  results  as  a  whole,  M. 
Venizelos,  in  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the  Observer  on 
February  6,  192 1,  said  : 
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"  If  the  votes  actually  cast  were  computed  on  a  proportional 
representation  basis,  the  result  would  be  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  deputies  would  belong  to  the  Venizelist  party,  and  the  rest 
to  all  the  other  parties  put  together — those  of  Rhallis,  Gounaris, 
Stratos,  and  Constantine  respectively." 

The  writer  in  V Europe  nouvelle  claimed  that  M.  Venizelos 
and  his  friends  would  have  had  a  considerable  majority. 
It  is  clear  that  M.  Venizelos  would  at  least  have  remained  a 
member  of  the  Greek  Chamber,  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
deputies. 

How  far  would  subsequent  events  have  been  affected  ? 
Take  one  fact  which  seems  to  be  beyond  question.  In  June, 
192 1,  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  approached  Greece 
with  an  offer  to  mediate  between  her  and  Turkey.  The 
Greek  ministry  declined  "  on  military  grounds  "  (Times, 
June  27,  1 921)  and  the  conflict  in  Asia  Minor  continued. 
Ambitious  for  his  country  as  M.  Venizelos  was,  he  realized 
that  its  power  had  limits.  In  a  letter  to  a  political  friend, 
written  in  July,  1921,  and  subsequently  published  in  the 
Greek  Press,  he  said  :  "  The  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
accept  even  in  principle  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  is 
its  last  crime  against  Greece."  The  letter,  which  was  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Times  of  October  5,  1922,  indicated 
the  willingness  of  M.  Venizelos  to  accept  such  intervention, 
and  even  to  withdraw  from  Smyrna.  Under  a  more  rational 
system  of  voting  not  only  would  M.  Venizelos  have  remained 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Chamber  with  a  large  body  of  sup- 
porters, but  he  would  have  been,  at  the  critical  period  of 
June,  1921,  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  accepting  the 
intervention  of  the  allies,  an  intervention  which  might  have 
prevented  the  march  on  Angora,  with  its  consequences 
devastating  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  Great  Britain  embar- 
rassing and  even  dangerous.  Thus  a  crude  electoral 
machinery  would  seem  to  have  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
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history  of  Greece,  and,  in  these  days  of  world-wide  inter- 
national relations,  its  reactions  upon  other  nations  have 
also  been  serious. 

Our  history  has  been  intertwined  during  the  last  eight 
years  with  that  of  France,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance,  if 
misunderstandings  are  to  be  avoided,  that  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  countries,  on  which  their  governments  depend, 
should  accurately  reflect  the  national  will  and  mind.  But 
the  indications  are  that  the  method  of  election  used  in 
France  has  rendered  more  difficult  the  attainment  of  agree- 
ment. The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
writing  on  November  22, 1919,  immediately  after  the  French 
general  election,  said :  "A  parliament  which  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  feeling  of  a  country  is  a  peril ;  and 
more  than  one  Conservative  politician  has  expressed  to  me 
deep  regret  that  the  Conservative  victory  is  so  great."  The 
overwhelming  victory  of  the  French  Bloc  national  in  1919 
has  had  important  consequences,  such  as  the  replacement 
of  M.  Briand  by  M.  Poincare,  leading  to  an  accentuation  of 
the  differences  between  French  and  British  policy.  In 
rendering  such  a  victory  possible,  the  method  of  voting 
again  played  a  determining  part.  The  French  electoral 
system,  which  is  based  on  constituencies  returning  several 
members  each,  confers  special  privileges  upon  the  large 
parties.  While  it  admits,  in  certain  defined  contingencies, 
of  some  representation  for  minorities,  it  gives  all  the  seats 
to  the  party  which,  in  any  constituency,  obtains  more  than 
half  the  votes.  "  Blocs  "  or  coalitions  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  the  combined  list  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  and  the  results  in  many  areas  were  analogous  to  those 
in  Greece.  The  fourth  division  of  Paris  returned  fourteen 
members.  Some  150,000  citizens  voted  for  the  candidates 
of  the  Union  republicaine.  All  fourteen  were  elected,  each 
having  received  the  support  of  more  than  half  the  voters. 
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The  110,000  supporters  of  the  Socialist  list — more  than  two- 
fifths  of  those  voting — did  not  get  one  seat.  The  election 
stilled  voices  that  might  otherwise  have  been  heard  in 
parliament,  and  voices  that  do  not  find  effective  expression 
do  not  count.  Each  general  election  is  a  new  fact.  Its 
results,  however  partially  they  reveal  the  truth,  beget  a  new 
political  atmosphere  which  conditions  the  thought,  the 
imagination,  the  action  of  public  men. 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations  from  within  our  more 
immediate  knowledge.  The  elections  in  Ireland  for  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  December,  1918,  were 
conducted  under  the  single-member  system.  Sinn  Fein  had 
an  overwhelming  majority,  almost  a  monopoly,  of  the  seats 
in  Southern  Ireland.  Under  proportional  representation 
Sinn  Fein,  taking  Ireland  as  a  whole,  would  have  had  a 
majority  of  about  nine  seats  only ;  the  Constitutional 
Nationalists  would  have  been  represented  in  parliament 
in  considerable  force.  Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  almost  necessarily  thought  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sults yielded  by  the  single-member  system.  The  election 
created  a  new  situation  ;  the  monopoly  of  representation 
by  one  party  assisted  in  making  any  accommodation 
impossible. 

In  the  election  of  the  Irish  Provisional  Parliament  in  June, 
1922,  a  new  method  of  voting,  proportional  representation, 
was  used.  Opinion  upon  opinion  can  be  quoted  from  Irish- 
men to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  new  method  of  voting  that 
gave  reality  to  these  elections.  It  destroyed  the  "  pact  " 
between  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  de  Valera  which  would,  under 
the  single-member  system,  have  reduced  the  elections  to  a 
farce.  Proportional  representation — the  method  of  voting 
— made  a  contribution  to  history  of  lasting  and  decisive 
import.  By  revealing  the  true  mind  of  the  Irish  electors, 
it  avoided  the  deadlock  which  the  single-member  system 
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would  have  maintained,  and  it  secured  the  consummation 
of  the  Treaty  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

Each  general  election  merits  separate  study.  Possibly 
this  or  that  deduction  may  be  challenged,  but  no  one  who 
examines  an  election  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  part 
played  by  the  method  of  voting  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  result,  and  thereby  in  affecting  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  election.  The  illustrations  given  in  this  chapter 
could  be  multiplied.  Those  chosen  all  had  some  influence 
in  forging  the  political  conditions  existing  in  Great  Britain 
in  November,  1922.  The  general  election  then  held  will 
also  make,  is  already  making,  history.  Every  citizen  must 
hope  that  its  result  may  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  The  new  govern- 
ment started  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill.  Despite  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  its  mandate,  there  was  a  generous 
acceptance  of  the  new  situation.  But  before  its  term 
ends,  it  will  almost  assuredly  be  asked  to  reconsider  the 
method  of  election.  Is  our  present  method  fully  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  our  times  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  capable 
of  improvement  ?  On  what  lines  should  reform  proceed  ? 
If — to  quote  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — a  general 
election  is  to  be  "  the  most  dignified  act  of  a  nation's 
life,"  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  citizens  the  best  method  of  electing  Parliament 
that  is  available  for  use.  ^ 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  ELECTORS 

VOTE 

A  general  election  is  essentially  the  electors'  day.  They 
choose  their  parliament,  and,  through  it,  the  government 
that  is  to  act  in  their  name  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and,  if  a 
high  level  of  respect  for  and  of  confidence  in  parliament  is 
to  be  maintained,  the  electors  must  be  treated  as  responsible 
citizens  performing  a  responsible  duty.  The  whole  con- 
stitution is  weakened  when  numbers  of  citizens  feel  that  in 
the  matter  of  electing  Parliament  they  are  mere  pawns  in 
a  party  game,  that  the  franchise  is  a  fraud,  that  voting  is  a 
farce. 

In  this  connection  party  organizations  frequently  incur 
criticism  and  even  abuse,  but  in  a  modern  democracy  they 
perform  important  functions.  Without  their  help  a  general 
election  might  be  a  chaos.  In  directing  opinion  along  lines 
of  possible  effective  action,  party  machinery  serves  a  useful 
and  a  necessary  purpose.  Nevertheless,  a  distrust  of  party 
organization  persists.  The  feeling  is  prevalent  that  the 
electors  are  controlled  and  not  merely  served  by  it,  that  the 
elector  is  regarded  as  so  much  "  ballot  fodder  "  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  party  wills.  The  feeling  is  not  without 
justification.  Take  our  most  recent  experience.  Rumours 
of  a  coming  general  election  began  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
December,  1921,  and  continued  throughout  the  year  1922. 
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There  was  a  naked  and  unashamed  discussion  of  whether 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  was  the  "  most  favourable " 
opportunity  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  elector 
was  to  be  "  consulted,"  if  it  could  be  arranged  on  an  issue 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  return  any  answer  but 
one.  There  were  disagreements  between  the  organizations 
of  the  two  parties  forming  the  Coalition,  and  so  the  election 
which  the  National  Liberals  desired  in  January,  1922,  was 
not  held.  If  there  had  been  agreement,  an  election  would 
doubtless  have  been  held.  Electors  would  have  had  no 
part  in  selecting  the  date,  and  many  would  have  felt  that 
they  had  been  treated  once  more  as  instruments  for  the 
furtherance  of  party  ends.  The  recollection  of  1918  was 
still  fresh.  The  electors  were  not  consulted  as  to  holding  an 
election  immediately  after  Armistice  Day.  Many  deemed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  date  was  chosen  not  because  of 
any  national  necessity,  but  because  it  was  a  favourable  time 
for  the  parties  which  had  the  power  to  advise  a  dissolution. 
As  to  the  election  of  1922,  the  actual  date  was  determined 
very  suddenly.  There  had  indeed  been  during  the  preceding 
months  a  growing  desire  among  Conservative  associations 
that  the  party  should  resume  its  independence.  The  crisis  in 
the  Near  East,  as  a  result  of  which  the  position  of  tactical 
superiority  passed  to  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Coalition, 
precipitated  action,  and  the  Coalition  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  meeting  held  at  the  Carlton  Club  on  October  19.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  formed  a  Conservative  Ministry  on  October  24, 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  26th,  nominations  were 
taken  on  November  4,  and  the  electors  proceeded  to  choose 
a  new  House  of  Commons  under  conditions  which,  but  two 
or  three  weeks  before,  had  probably  been  outside  the 
imaginations  of  the  vast  majority  of  them,  and  even  of  some, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  party  organizations.  A  favourable 
electoral  opportunity  is  always  an  advantage.    But  our 
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electoral  system — the  balancing  elector  counting  for  so 
much — adds  greatly  to  the  importance  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  ;  it  puts  a  premium  on  manoeuvres  for  position, 
and  these,  therefore,  and  not  great  contests  of  principle  and 
of  policy,  often  seem  to  be  the  dominant  features  of  politics. 

In  the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  the  electors  need,  and 
welcome,  guidance  and  leadership.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  party  organizations  engaged  in  the  task  of  marshal- 
ling opinion  should  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  to  which 
electors  are  prepared  to  follow  their  lead.  The  reward 
is  frequently  incommensurate  with  the  effort,  for  reasons 
which  are  imperfectly  understood.  In  191 8  the  parties 
who  stood  outside  the  Coalition  were  inclined  to  blame  for 
their  ill-success  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  issue  of  a  "  coupon  "  to 
the  Coalition  candidates ;  nay,  more,  the  coupon  appeared 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unworthy  and  illegitimate  device.  But 
once  a  general  election  is  determined  upon,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  party  organizations  but  to  do  all  they  can. 
The  coupon,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  would  seem  to  be 
a  justifiable  indication  of  agreement  if  and  when  agreement 
exists.  It  was  not  the  coupon  but  the  electoral  system  that 
placed  the  opposition  parties  in  an  unfair  position.  They 
polled  many  votes,  but  under  the  single-member  system  the 
votes  of  a  minority  are  valueless.  Their  leaders  were  struck 
down,  their  representation  reduced  to  absurdly  small  pro- 
portions, and  the  unfair  treatment  left  behind  it  a  sense  of 
bitterness  which  has  coloured  political  discussion  ever  since, 
and  which  persisted  into  the  new  general  election. 

The  break-up  of  the  Coalition  in  November,  1922,  was 
accompanied  by  more  bitterness.  Those  responsible  for 
the  separation  were  charged  with  disloyal  and  unfair  treat- 
ment of  those  with  whom  they  had  been  intimately  associated 
both  in  government  and  in  parliament  for  four  years.  But 
again  the  unfairness,  such  as  it  was,  was  due  to  the  electoral 
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system.  Once  the  Conservatives  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  Coalition,  they  were  compelled  to  strive  to  win  in  as  many 
constituencies  as  possible,  even  if  that  involved  the  seats  of 
the  friends  of  yesterday.  It  was  the  electoral  system  which 
handicapped  the  party  (the  National  Liberal)  to  which  a 
new  electoral  arrangement  had  been  refused.  Whilst  the 
Coalition  lasted,  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  two  parties 
to  promote  their  own  special  interests  in  the  constituencies. 
The  claims  of  the  sitting  Coalition  member  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  many  cases  political  work  had  been  closed  down 
deliberately.  When  the  break  came  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  some  ten  days  in  which  to  nominate  candidates 
and  to  make  all  the  practical  dispositions  which  the  new 
situation  demanded.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  these 
circumstances  personal  recriminations  abounded.  An  ex- 
change of  personalities  does  not  afford  the  best  type  of 
guidance  to  electors  engaged  in  the  responsible  task  of 
electing  a  parliament. 

It  is  not  implied  that  the  electors  were  left  entirely  without 
guidance  on  political  issues.  The  Labour  party  and  the 
Independent  Liberal  party  issued  formal  declarations  of 
policy ;  and,  if  no  formal  declaration  was  issued  either  by 
the  Conservatives  or  by  the  National  Liberals,  yet  the 
speeches  of  leaders  indicated  broadly  the  course  that  was  to 
be  pursued.  But  although  these  policies,  when  compared, 
contained  some  important  differences,  so  much  did  personal 
controversy  enter  into  the  fray  that,  apart  from  a  general 
attack  by  the  non-Labour  parties  on  the  capital  levy 
proposals  of  the  Labour  party,  there  was  no  effective 
discussion  of  programmes,  whilst  important  declarations 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  How  many  are  aware  that  during 
the  election  campaign  Lord  Salisbury  (already  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council)  announced  in  an  address  on  Conservative 
policy,  which  he  described  as  a  "  creed  of  ordered  progress 
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that  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  Conservative  government  would 
be  to  "  put  our  own  Constitution  right,  and  that  included 
not  only  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  but  the  restora- 
tion of  the  representative  character  of  Parliament  and  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons "  (Morning  Post, 
November  14,  1922). 

The  dissolution  of  the  Coalition  was  incomplete,  and  this 
introduced  into  the  election  a  further  element  of  confusion. 
In  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England — a  good  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  city  of  Bristol — the  previous  understanding 
between  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  was  main- 
tained ;  in  other  parts  of  the  country  National  Liberals  and 
Independent  Liberals  entered  into  an  electoral  arrangement, 
under  which  the  candidates  standing  came  forward  as 
Liberals  only, ' '  without  prefix  or  suffix. ' '  Theoretically,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  were  free  to  nominate  candi- 
dates in  all  constituencies.  In  practice  they  had  no  such 
freedom.  To  nominate  candidates  by  way  of  retaliation, 
because  in  some  cases  National  Liberal  seats  were  attacked 
by  Conservatives,  would  have  worsened  the  position  of 
their  candidates  where  pacts  were  in  existence.  The 
different  kinds  of  pacts  into  which  National  Liberals  entered 
rendered  it  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  give  a  definite  lead  to  his  followers.  He 
had  to  be  content  to  advise  that  the  pacts  in  the  various 
constituencies  should  be  observed. 

Further  difficulties  for  the  elector  arose  from  the  fact  that 
no  party  had  put  forward  a  complete  list  of  candidates  for 
all  constituencies.  There  was  no  contest  in  forty-four 
borough  and  county  constituencies  in  Great  Britain ;  for 
the  remaining  547  seats  candidates  were  nominated  by  the 
various  parties  as  follows  :  Official  Conservatives,  431 ; 
Labour,  409 ;  Liberal,  320  ;  National  Liberal,  154 ;  In- 
dependents and  others,  46.    The  distribution  of  these  candi- 
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dates  over  the  country  was  very  uneven.  In  the  majority 
of  the  constituencies  there  were  two  candidates  only,  but 
the  so-called  "  straight  fights  "  were  not  all  of  the  same 
type.  In  one,  a  Unionist  might  be  fighting  Labour ;  in 
another,  the  contest  would  be  between  Unionist  and  Liberal ; 
in  another,  between  Liberal  and  Labour.  Thus  in  very 
many  constituencies  the  elector  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  which  of  the  four  leaders  or  of  the  four 
parties  he  preferred,  because  no  candidate  of  his  particular 
views  was  standing. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  divisions  a  wider  choice  was 
offered.  There  were  no  fewer  than  235  single-member 
constituencies — the  great  increase  is  significant — contested 
by  either  three,  four  or  five  candidates.  In  these,  theoreti- 
cally, the  elector  might  seem  to  have  freedom  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  real  wishes,  but  in  practice  he  had  not.  The 
method  of  voting  still  imposed  constraint.  If  the  voter 
voted  for  the  party  or  candidate  he  preferred,  his  action 
might  lead  to  the  return  of  the  candidate  he  desired  least  of 
all.  Was  it  wiser  for  a  Conservative  in  Central  Portsmouth, 
where  forces  were  so  much  split  up,  to  vote  for  the  Conserva- 
tive or  for  the  National  Liberal  candidate  ?  Who  had  the 
best  chance  of  winning  ?  If  Conservative  and  National 
Liberal  votes  were  evenly  divided,  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  Liberal  or  Labour  candidate  might  slip  in.  It  was 
guess-work.  The  writer  was  assured  in  Huddersfield,  the 
figures  for  which  are  given  on  a  following  page,  that  many 
electors  who  were  anxious  to  keep  Labour  out  at  all  costs 
changed  their  minds  more  than  once  between  nomination 
and  polling  days,  first  deciding  to  vote  for  Sir  Alfred  Marshall 
(Liberal),  afterwards  for  Sir  Charles  Sykes  (National 
Liberal),  and  then  reverting  to  their  original  selection. 
Could  Liberals  in  the  Platting  division  of  Manchester  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidate  without  involving  the  defeat  of 
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Mr.  Clynes  by  a  Conservative  ?  Was  it  worth  while  for 
Labour  voters  in  the  Chippenham  division  of  Wiltshire  to 
vote  for  the  Labour  candidate  if  they  believed  he  had  no 
chance  of  winning  ?  Such  were  some  of  the  dilemmas  with 
which  the  elector  was  confronted.  He  needed  a  method  of 
voting  suited  to  modern  political  conditions 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  ELECTION  RESULTS 

The  poll  was  taken  on  November  15,  1922.  Some  of  the 
individual  results  are  of  a  nature  to  cause  the  gravest  doubts 

as  to  the  basis  of  our  representative  system.  Consider  the 
following  : 

DEWSBURY 

Riley,  B.                         Labour      .       .  8,821  Elected 

Harvey,  T.  E.        .       .    Liberal       .       .  8,065 

Peake,  O.                        Unionist     .       .  6,744 


Marshall,  Sir  A.  H. 
Hudson,  J.  H. 
Sykes,  Sir  C.  . 


HUDDERSFIELD 

.  Liberal 
.  Labour 

.    National  Liberal  . 


15,879  Elected 

15,673 
15,212 


KENT,  Maidstone 

Bellairs,  Cdr.  C.  W.        .    Unionist     .  .  8,928  Elected 

Clark,  G.  Foster     .       .    Liberal       .  .  8,895 

Dalton,  H.    .       .       .    Labour      .  .  8,004 


PORTSMOUTH,  Central 

Privett,  F.  J.         .       .    Unionist     .       .  7,666  Elected 

Fisher,  Sir  T.         .       .    National  Liberal  .  7,659 

Bramsdon,  Sir  T.  .    Liberal       .       .  7,129 

Gourd,  A.  C.  .       .  Labour      .       .  6,126 

20 
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In  each  of  the  above  examples  the  elected  member — the 
"  representative  " — received  the  support  of  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  no  fewer  than  174  single- 
member  constituencies  and  in  three  two-member  con- 
stituencies— practically  one-third  of  all  contested  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons — the  successful  candidates  secured 
election  on  less  than  half  the  votes.  In  a  number  of  boroughs 
such  as  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Islington,  Plymouth,  St.  Pancras, 
there  were  three-cornered  contests  in  all  divisions,  and  in 
each  division  the  member  returned  represents  only  a 
minority.  The  three-cornered  contests  add  greatly  to  the 
large  element  of  uncertainty  which,  even  when  there  were 
only  two  parties,  was  a  feature  of  general  elections  under  the 
single-member  system. 

The  result  for  the  whole  country — by  no  means  an 
unexpected  one — was  no  less  arresting  than  the  individual 
results.  The  following  table  comprises  all  the  contested 
constituencies  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Universities.  The  Universities  have  been  omitted,  first, 
because  they  are  not  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  electorate 
as  the  borough  and  county  areas,  and  second  because  in 
three  University  constituencies,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  the 
Combined  English  Universities,  the  contests  were  held 
according  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation, 
as  provided  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 
Among  the  thirteen  Irish  seats  only  three  were  contested. 
These  have  also  been  omitted,  since  the  issues  on  which  the 
election  was  fought  in  Ireland  were  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain.  The  figures  for  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
Great  Britain  were  : 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 
General  Election,  1922 

Contested  Seats  except  Universities 


Seats  in 

Contested 

pro- 

Votes 

Party. 

seats 

portion 

per 

Votes. 

won. 

to  votes. 

seat. 

Conservative 

5381,433 

208 

I8,l80 

Labour  and  Co-operative 

4,2377490 

a 

104 

30/706 

Liberal 

2,62I,l68 

54 

IOI 

48,540 

National  Liberal  . 

1,585,337 

5i 

6l 

31,085 

Independents  and  Others 

337,443 

8 

13 

42,180 

14,162,871 

547 

547 

Note. — The  votes  attributed  as  "  Conservative  "  are  those  given  for 
official  Conservatives  only.  The  votes  given  for  the  few  Independent 
Conservatives,  such  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Erskine,  member  for  St.  George's,  West- 
minster— amounting  altogether  to  less  than  8o,ooo — are  included  in  the 
total  of  "  Independents  and  Others."  The  Labour  and  Co-operative 
parties  are  grouped  together.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  organization 
for  the  Co-operative  party.  Its  eleven  candidates,  of  whom  four  were 
elected,  polled  126,400  votes. 

The  figures  must  be  treated  with  some  caution.  Every 
system  of  election,  by  its  very  nature,  influences  the  way  in 
which  votes  are  cast,  and  thereby  the  aggregate  totals  for 
or  against  the  various  parties  or  policies  in  question.  For 
example,  had  P.R.  been  in  force,  there  would  have  been 
candidates  of  all  parties  in  practically  all  the  constituencies. 
There  would  have  been  no  uncontested  seats,  or  practically 
none.  The  real  voting  strength  of  parties  would  have  been 
much  more  definitely  ascertained,  and  consequently  the 
seats  won  by  the  various  parties  might  have  differed  from 
the  totals  shown  in  the  table  above. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  voters  in  the  exercise 
of  their  franchise  have  made  possible  many  alternative 
interpretations  of  the  result  of  the  election  ;  it  is  even  denied 
that  the  result  is  capable  of  interpretation.    Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  wrote  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  November  22,  1922, 
that 

"  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  elections  is  the  return  of  a 
decisive  majority  of  members  by  a  very  definite  minority  of  the 
electors.  ...  A  minority  of  three  millions  in  a  national  refer- 
endum could  hardly  be  claimed  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  ...  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  in  a  democratic  country  like  ours, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  representative  government, 
this  does  not  weaken  the  moral  authority  of  the  government  of 
the  day." 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that  the  votes  of  many 
Conservative  citizens  had  been  cast,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Conservative  candidate,  for  a  National  Liberal,  he  continued : 

"  I  am  informed  that  on  an  average  it  [the  Conservative  vote] 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  [National  Liberal]  total.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Liberal  votes  polled  by  Conser- 
vatives, where  a  compact  existed,  at  least  balances  this  account, 
for  although  the  total  in  each  constituency  does  not  equal  the 
figures  of  the  Conservative  support  in  National  Liberal  con- 
stituencies, still  that  support  is  spread  over  three  times  as  many 
constituencies." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Unionist  Association  held  on  December  15, 
replied  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the 
Government  represented  a  minority  of  the  nation. 

"  The  sole  ground,"  he  said,  "  for  justification  of  any  such 
suggestion  would  be  the  assumption  that  every  one  who  does  not 
vote  for  us  would  have  voted  for  some  other  parliamentary 
party.  ...  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  supported 
particular  candidates,  if  they  had  not  had  those  candidates, 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  give  their  votes  to  us  than  to  any 
other  party.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party.  ...  I  am,  I  think,  not  uncharitable  in  saying  that  a 
supporter  of  either  of  the  Liberal  parties  would  rather  have  given 
his  vote  to  us  than  to  the  other  Liberal.    In  regard  to  the  Labour 
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party  ...  I  think  that  they  too,  although  they  have  no  special 
love  for  us,  would  have  given  their  votes  to  us  rather  than  to 
either  of  the  Liberal  parties." 

The  New  Statesman,  representing  yet  another  political 
standpoint,  urged  that : 

"  The  variety  of  interpretations  which  it  is  possible  to  place 
upon  the  bare  arithmetical  results  is  almost  infinite.  It  is 
useless  merely  to  count  up  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  this 
party  or  that,  because  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  what 
each  vote  really  meant.  The  situation  was  so  confused  that  it 
was  quite  possible,  for  example,  for  three  intelligent  men  holding 
practically  identical  views  to  vote  a  different  way." 

Each  of  these  commentaries  is  an  indictment  of  the 
present  electoral  system.  The  general  election  is  held  at 
great  expense  ;  it  is  the  one  occasion  on  which  the  majority 
of  citizens  exercise  their  franchise  ;  and  yet  no  sooner  is  the 
election  over  than  it  can  plausibly  be  said  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  verdict.  But  the  figures 
for  the  whole  country  cannot  be  brushed  aside  so  lightly. 
Each  component  vote  represents  the  conscious  effort  of 
some  citizen  exercising  his  franchise  as  best  he  could. 
Incomplete  as  the  figures  are,  difficult  as  the  choice  may 
have  been,  the  totals  form  the  only  solid  basis  of  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  election.  They  show  how  the  electors 
actually  and  eventually  voted  in  November,  1922,  and  the 
results  convey  lessons  which  are  beyond  dispute,  and  which 
have  impressed  themselves  on  the  imagination  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Taking  the  figures  at  their  face  value, 
the  unchallengeable  fact  emerges,  which  has  been  exemplified 
in  so  many  previous  elections,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  votes  polled  in  support  of  diverse 
political  programmes  outside  Parliament  and  the  support 
which  these  programmes  can  muster  in  the  division  lobby 
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within  Parliament.  Under  the  present  system  of  election, 
out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  million  citizens  voting,  less  than 
five  and  a  half  millions — their  party  complexion  does  not 
matter — can  obtain  296  representatives  out  of  547,  while 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions  obtain  but  251.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  the  majority  will  rule. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1918  there  was  a  demand  for 
the  equalization  of  the  single-member  areas  on  the  ground 
of  providing  "  One  Vote,  One  Value."  The  redistribution 
was  carried  out.  The  constituencies  were  equalized.  But 
the  value  of  votes  still  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from 
election  to  election  in  an  extraordinary  way.  In  1922  the 
Independent  Liberals  secured,  on  an  average,  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  48,000  supporters,  whilst  the  Conserva- 
tives secured  one  for  every  18,000  supporters. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  argument  is  vitiated  by  the 
uncontested  seats.  These  formed  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  whole — 57  out  of  615 — under  10  per 
cent.  The  number  of  uncontested  seats  in  the  boroughs  and 
counties  of  Great  Britain  was  44,  held  respectively  as  follows  : 
Conservative,  30 ;  Labour,  4 ;  Liberal,  5 ;  National 
Liberal,  4  ;  Independent  (Nationalist),  1.  Let  us  make  an 
assumption  regarding  these  which,  if  anything,  favours  the 
party  holding  the  largest  number  of  uncontested  seats.  Let 
us,  in  each  of  these  uncontested  constituencies,  credit  to  the 
party  holding  the  seat  75  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  (the 
average  number  of  votes  polled  in  contested  seats  was 
approximately  75  per  cent.),  giving  no  votes  to  any  other 
party.  On  this  assumption  the  additional  votes  to  be 
credited  to  different  parties  would  be  as  follows :  Con- 
servative, 765,153  ;  Labour,  106,918 ;  Liberal,  124,077  ; 
National  Liberal,  82,853  ;  Independent  (Nationalist),  23,520  ; 
and  the  summary  statement  for  all  borough  and  county  seats 
in  Great  Britain  becomes  : 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 
General  Election,  1922 

All  Seats  except  Universities 


Seats  in 

•pro- 

Votes 

Party. 

portion 

per 

Votes. 

Seats. 

to  votes. 

seat. 

Conservative  . 

6,146,586 

326 

238 

18,854 

Labour  and  Co-operative 

4,344,408 

142 

168 

30,594 

Liberal  .... 

2,745,245 

59 

106 

46,529 

National  Liberal 

1,668,190 

55 

65 

30,330 

Independents  and  Others 

360,963 

9 

14 

40,105 

15,265,392 

59i 

591 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  examination  of  contested 
seats  are  not  modified  in  any  material  degree  by  the  inclusion 
of  figures  for  uncontested  seats,  upon  an  assumption  which 
does  the  largest  party  something  more  than  justice.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  look  at  election  figures  in  a  detached 
spirit.  Let  us,  however,  cultivate  detachment  by  consider- 
ing what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  accept  with 
equanimity  the  actual  result,  if  the  position  of  the  two 
largest  parties  were  reversed.    Suppose  the  figures  had 


been  : 

Party.                            Votes.  Seats. 

Labour         ....  6,146,586  . .  326 

Conservative  ....  4,344,408  . .  142 

Liberal   2,745,245  . .  59 

National  Liberal    .       .       .  1,668,190  . .  55 

Independents  and  Others        .      360,963  . .  9 


Suppose  the  Labour  party  then  proceeded,  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  powers,  to  include  in  the  budget  a 
levy  on  capital.  Would  the  other  parties  be  prepared  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  their  mandate  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  our  electoral  system  to  prevent  any  such 
result.  The  figures  for  Queensland  general  election  of 
1920  were  : 
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Party. 

Labour  . 
Anti-Labour 


QUEENSLAND 
General  Election,  1920 

Votes. 
170,816 
191,139 


Seats. 
38 

34 


The  Brisbane  Courier,  commenting  on  the  election,  said  : 

"  The  people  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  voice,  but,  by  a 
system  as  throughly  undemocratic  as  the  old  '  Rotten  Borough  ' 
system  of  England,  the  Government  is  able  to  defy  public  opinion, 
and  to  treat  representative  democracy  with  contempt." 

The  Queensland  Government,  based  on  a  minority  of 
votes,  passed  an  Act  abolishing  the  Second  Chamber,  an 
Act  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  March,  1922. 

To  return  to  Britain,  the  lesson  derived  from  the  result 
for  the  whole  country — that  a  minority  may  secure  a 
majority  of  the  seats — is  well  illustrated  in  many  of  its 
individual  parts.  Here  are  the  figures  for  Glasgow, 
Northumberland  and  Durham  : 


Party. 
Labour 
Conservative  . 
National  Liberal 
Liberal  . 
Communist  . 


Party. 
Labour 
Conservative  . 
Liberal  . 
National  Liberal 
Independent  . 


GLASGOW 

Votes. 
166,638 

H7773 
58,372 
42,169 

4497 
389449 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
(Including  Boroughs) 
Votes. 

91>l65 
72,802 

57>982 
36,737 
i,435 


260,121 


Seats. 
10 

4 
1 


15 


Seats. 

6 
3 


10 
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DURHAM 
(Including  Boroughs) 
Party.  Votes.  Seats. 

Labour         ....      242,671  . .  11 

Conservative  ....      183,367  . .  4 

Liberal  .....      106,392  . .  2 

National  Liberal    .       .       .        56,200  . .  1 

588,630  18 


In  the  above  examples  the  Labour  party  was  the  successful 
minority.  In  the  city  of  Cardiff  and  in  several  other 
boroughs  a  Conservative  minority  obtained  not  only  a 
majority  of,  but  all,  the  seats. 

The  localization  of  Labour  successes  in  the  industrial  parts 
of  the  North,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  Labour  repre- 
sentation in  many  parts  of  the  South,  would  become  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  if  any  wide  scheme  of  devolution 
were  to  be  considered.  Although  the  question  is  now 
somewhat  in  the  background,  circumstances  may  again 
thrust  it  forward.  Without  P.R.  the  elected  assemblies  for 
the  new  administrative  areas  might  be  the  merest  travesties 
of  the  representative  principle.  The  result  of  the  last 
general  election  in  England,  south  of  a  line  joining  the  Wash 
to  the  Severn,  was  as  follows  : 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
General  Election,  1922 
Contested  Seats  except  Universities 
England — Result  in  counties  south  of  a  line  joining  the  Wash  and  the 


Severn. 

Party.  Votes.  Seals 

Conservative  ....  2,421,713  . .  166 

Labour  and  Co-operative        .  1,104,352  . .  18 

Liberal   989,827  . .  15 

National  Liberal    .       .       .  296,642  . .  17 

Independents  and  Others        .  157,382  . .  4 
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The  figures  recall  those  of  the  "  coupon  "  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  A  parliament  of  Southern  England  would  have 
an  opposition  as  attenuated  as  that  which  confronted 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  general  election  of  November,  1922,  took  place  under 
conditions  which  prevented  a  full  and  complete  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  electors.  It  is  true  that  on  this  ground 
any  given  interpretation  of  the  results  can  be  challenged,  but 
the  very  assertion  that  the  figures  cannot  be  interpreted  is 
in  itself  a  very  strong  indictment  of  the  electoral  system. 
The  figures  do  prove  beyond  question  that  a  minority  of 
citizens,  of  whatever  party,  may  secure  a  majority  of 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  there 
is  no  assured  relation  between  the  votes  recorded  on  behalf 
of  different  parties  and  the  representation  secured  in  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  so  much  does  representation  depend  upon 
the  distribution  of  party  forces  among  the  constituencies 
that  a  general  election  which  ought  to  be  the  most  dignified 
act  in  the  nation's  life  partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
gamble.  No  one  can  predict  in  whose  favour  the  dice 
will  fall. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

When  the  result  of  the  election  was  known  there  was,  among 
many,  such  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  termination  of  a  Coalition 
government  based  as  they  believed  upon  mutual  sacrifices 
of  political  principle,  that  all  the  past  and  future  problems 
arising  from  our  electoral  system  were  dismissed  in  a  light- 
hearted  fashion.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  on  Monday, 
November  20,  1922,  expressed  a  view  widely  entertained  : 

"  Though  reason,"  he  wrote,  "  tells  us  that  our  electoral 
system  is  inconceivably  bad,  that  once  again  our  people  have 
returned  to  power  a  government  which  they  cordially  dislike, 
yet  in  a  stupid  muddle-headed  sort  of  way  we  have  secured  a 
government  which  will  have  at  least  the  opportunity,  and  the 
time,  to  govern — of  its  own  strength  and  in  a  straightforward 
way.  And  that  I  suppose  is  after  all  the  main  point  of  the 
election.  ...  I  hope  we  shall  hear  a  little  less  on  this  subject 
[of  P.R.]." 

"  Muddling  through  "  has,  in  many  campaigns,  meant 
merely  that,  after  serious  and  preventable  disasters,  the 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to  sit  down  and  tackle  the 
problems  afresh  and  to  apply  new  and  up-to-date  methods. 
Nevertheless,  the  Times  correspondent's  whole  sentence  has 
a  soothing  ring  about  it ;  it  sends  people  to  sleep  full  of 
thankfulness.  But  Great  Britain  cannot  afford  to  sleep, 
ignoring  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Of  these  possibilities, 
recent  experiences  in  British  Dominions  may  be  taken  as  a 
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forecast.  Whilst  our  own  election  was  in  progress,  election 
campaigns  had  already  started  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
Australia.  Both  Dominions  use  for  their  Lower  House  the 
single-member  system,  modified,  in  Australia,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  alternative  vote  (there  known  as 
"preferential  voting").  But  neither  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  pure  British  "  first-past-the-post  "  system  is  in 
force,  nor  in  the  Commonwealth,  did  the  single-member 
system  enable  the  electors  to  choose  a  government  of  one 
party  which  had  a  clear  majority  over  all  other  parties. 
Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  had  to  solve  a  problem 
which,  by  an  accident,  we  for  the  moment  escaped.  Sleep, 
tranquillity,  is  denied  them.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the 
two  elections  : 

COMMONWEALTH 
General  Election,  December,  1922 

Votes  polled 


(First 

Party.  preferences).  Seats  won* 

Labour  and  Independent  Labour     695,888  . .  28 

Nationalist    ....      594,743  . .  27 

Country  Party  and  Liberal      .      235,885  . .  14 

Independent  ....        44,492  . .  1 


*  Note. — Not  including  uncontested — Labour  1,  Nationalist  2,  Country 
Party  and  Liberal  2. 

NEW  ZEALAND 
General  Election,  November,  1922 


Party.  Votes  polled.  Seats  won. 

Government  ....  256,122  . .  38 

Liberal  .....  163,306  . .  24 

Labour         ....  145,139  . .  17 

Independent  ....  21,045  . .  1 


Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  Australasia.  The  last 
general  election  in  Canada,  conducted  under  the  unmodified 
British  system,  resulted  as  follows  : 
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CANADA 


General  Election,  December,  1921 

Party.  Votes  polled. 


Seats  won. 


Liberal   1,277,167 

Conservative  ....  962,601 

Progressive    ....  726,730 

Labour  and  Independent        .  146,497 


117 
50 
65 
3 


In  Canada  no  party  obtained  an  absolute  majority  either  in 
seats  or  votes,  and  the  Conservatives  with  236,000  votes 
more  than  the  Progressives  obtained  fewer  seats.  Further, 
if  one  examines  political  conditions  in  the  other  great 
self-governing  nation  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  South 
Africa,  or  in  Great  Britain  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
that  at  the  next  general  election  any  party  will  obtain  a 
majority  of  seats  over  all  others. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  self-government  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  clearly  defined  sections  of  opinion,  is  of 
general  incidence.  The  growth  of  new  parties  is  frequently 
— and  quite  mistakenly — attributed  to  P.R.  The  truth  is 
that  everywhere  the  splitting  of  parties  has  taken  place 
under  the  single-member  system.  In  our  own  general 
election  there  were  at  least  four  parties  ;  in  Australia  there 
were  four ;  in  New  Zealand  there  were  also  four,  if  we 
reckon  separately  the  Independent  Liberals  ;  in  Canada 
there  were  four  main  parties ;  in  South  Africa  there  are 
three  and  there  may  be  four  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  parties  is  very  plainly  not  a 
result  of  proportional  representation,  because  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Australia,  nor  New  Zealand,  nor  Canada,  nor 
South  Africa  has  yet  adopted  P.R.  for  the  election  of  the 
principal  legislative  chamber. 

Nor  can  the  numerous  coalitions,  which  have  arisen  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  Dominions,  be  attributed  to  P.R. 
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These  have  sprung  from  the  exigencies  of  the  single-member 
system.  During  the  war,  coalitions  were  accepted  almost 
universally  as  appropriate  to  the  national  needs.  But 
coalitions  have  also  arisen  in  the  years  of  peace  under 
the  single-member  system.  Although  the  Labour  and 
Nationalist  parties  did  not  enter  Liberal  pre-war  administra- 
tions, yet  certain  of  these  administrations  were  upheld  by  a 
coalition  of  Liberal,  Labour  and  Nationalist  forces.  In 
Australia,  as  long  ago  as  1910,  a  coalition  was  formed  of  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  the  coalition  candidates 
being  known  as  Fusionists.  The  post-war  coalitions  in 
Great  Britain  and  Australia,  which  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  dissatisfaction,  grew  out  of  the  single-member  system. 
The  coalition  or  fusion  between  the  South  African  Unionists 
and  Constitutional  Nationalists,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Smuts,  still  continues,  whilst  a  new  electoral  coalition 
is  foreshadowed  between  Labour  and  the  followers  of 
General  Hertzog,  who  have  promised  mutual  assistance  at 
the  polls  with  the  one  object  of  defeating  General  Smuts. 
A  new  coalition  consequent  on  the  general  election  has  been 
formed  in  Australia ;  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Canada 
government  must,  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  coalition,  be 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  members  of  more  than  one  party. 

The  single-member  system  therefore  does  not  save  us 
from  coalitions.  Indeed,  all  "  majority  "  systems  of  voting 
tend  to  manufacture  them.  The  process  is  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  In  1919  the  municipal  elections  in  Hackney 
resulted  as  follows  : 

HACKNEY 
Municipal  Election,  November,  1919 

Party.  Votes  polled.  Seats  won. 

Labour         ....        50,834  . .  32 

Progressive    ....        49,680  . .  13 

Municipal  Reform  .       .       .        49,655  . .  15 

Independents        .       .       .        10,126  . .  — ■ 

c 
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Labour  secured,  on  a  minority  vote  of  less  than  one-third, 
the  control  of  the  Council.  The  Progressive  and  Municipal 
Reform  parties  saw  that  if  they  coalesced  they  could  over- 
whelm Labour.  They  did  not  wish  to  coalesce,  but  the 
electoral  system  constrained  them.  It  was  the  obvious  way 
to  victory.  Accordingly,  in  1922  they  coalesced  and  won  all 
the  seats.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  Conservative 
leader  in  the  Coalition  government,  has  pleaded  several  times 
for  a  similar  political  coalition  of  all  non-Labour  parties  in 
the  general  election.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  on 
November  30,  1922,  he  said  : 

"  The  Unionist  party  had  obtained  an  independent  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  far  it  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
On  looking  a  little  underneath  the  figures  of  the  majority,  would 
the  prospect  be  quite  as  satisfactory  three,  four  or  five  years 
hence  when  they  were  facing  a  new  election  ?  It  was  not  a  pure 
Unionist  majority.  .  .  .  We  polled  something  over  five  million 
votes  ;  the  Socialist  party  polled  four  millions.  That  was  very 
disquieting.  .  .  .  The  Unionist  party  must  be  in  line  with 
Liberal  principles,  for  there  was  nothing  that  divided  them 
except  tradition  and  a  name." 

Others  have  pleaded  for  a  similar  coalition.  Many  see  in 
such  a  coalition  the  way  by  which  we  can  return  to  a  two- 
party  system.  But  is  a  new  coalition  government  of 
Conservatives  and  Liberals — the  type  which  was  dismissed 
in  the  general  election — likely  to  be  successful  ?  Is  it  likely 
to  be  permanent  ?  A  similar  coalition  proved  to  be  neither 
satisfactory  nor  permanent  in  Australia.  The  fusion  of  the 
anti-Labour  parties  took  place  in  1910  ;  by  1922  there  were 
again  four  parties  in  Australia.  Competent  observers 
deplored  the  enforced  coalition,  attributing  to  it  many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  Australian  politics.  It  tended  to  the 
suppression  of  active  political  thought  and  to  the  partial 
sterility  of  the  coalition,  as  the  anti-Labour  parties  held 
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diverse  views  on  important  questions.  The  arrangement 
has  at  length  broken  down  because  such  a  coalition  does  not 
correspond  with  the  full  facts  and  needs  of  political  life. 

Whenever  a  coalition  is  formed  under  the  single-member 
system,  the  arrangements  for  the  apportionment  of  seats 
at  an  election  are  made,  usually  and  almost  necessarily,  over 
the  heads  of  the  electors.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  which 
of  the  coalescing  parties  shall  contest  these  constituencies 
and  which  those.  The  negotiations  are  of  a  delicate  kind. 
Captain  F.  E.  Guest,  Coalition  Liberal  Chief  Whip,  speaking 
to  Coalition  Liberal  organizers  and  agents,  revealed  the 
character  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  before  the 
election  of  1918  (Times,  January  20,  1922)  : 

"  The  terms  of  co-operation "  [offered  by  the  Asquithian 
Liberals],  he  said,  "  were  deliberately  set  so  high  that  they 
would  have  amounted,  if  they  had  been  accepted,  to  a  surrender 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  group  to  the  old  official  machine. 
It  was  impossible  ;  and  we  therefore  proceeded  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Conservative  party  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  seats.  Sir  George  Younger  said,  '  Take  your  150/ 
That  was  a  generous  gift.  If  Liberalism  was  angry,  it  was  the 
fault  of  those  official  Liberals  who  behaved  in  that  manner. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  returned." 

The  electors  knew  nothing  of  these  arrangements  and 
indeed  they  were  helpless.  In  electoral  coalitions  under 
every  "  majority  "  system  similar  arrangements  have  been 
made.  In  the  municipal  coalitions  between  Progressives 
and  Municipal  Reform  against  Labour  the  question 
necessarily  arose  as  to  how  the  seats  should  be  allotted 
among  the  fusing  parties. 

The  method  of  election  under  which  we  have  witnessed, 
in  this  country  and  the  British  Dominions,  the  passing  of  the 
traditional  two-party  system,  the  growth  of  new  parties,  the 
formation  of  coalitions,  the  bargaining  and  allotment  of 
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seats  by  party  organizations,  the  whittling  down  of  political 
principles,  is  the  system  of  single-member  constituencies  and 
majority  representation.  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
break-up  of  the  two-party  system,  although  it  has  taken 
place  practically  everywhere  during  a  single-member  regime, 
is  to  be  attributed  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  the  nature  of  the 
electoral  machinery.  Its  causes  lie  deeper.  Wide  exten- 
sions of  the  franchise,  coupled  with  the  development  of 
education,  have  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the  new 
conditions.  But  the  new  conditions,  however  established, 
are  likely  to  endure,  and  the  King's  Government,  even  if  no 
party  obtains  a  majority,  must  be  carried  on. 

If  P.R.  is  adopted,  what  influence  will  this  have  on  the 
formation  of  a  government  ?  There  are  two  possible 
situations.  There  may  be  a  great  wave  of  popular  feeling, 
as  in  1918  or  in  1906,  in  favour  of  or  against  the  government 
of  the  day.  P.R.  would  give  full  expression  to  that  feeling. 
It  would  yield  a  majority  to  one  party.  P.R.  gave  a  large 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Free  State  in  the  election  of  the 
Irish  Provisional  Parliament  in  June,  1922.  The  Liberal- 
Labour-Nationalist  majority  in  1906,  the  Conservative- 
National  Liberal  majority  in  1918  would  have  been  under 
P.R.  in  each  case  about  100,  larger  than  the  majority  of  the 
present  government.  At  the  same  time,  even  when  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  runs  full  and  high,  P.R.  secures  what 
has  been  termed  the  greatest  asset  of  good  government,  an 
adequate  opposition.  This  effect  of  P.R.  is  of  high  con- 
stitutional value.  The  complaint  against  the  Parliament 
of  1906,  and  more  particularly  against  that  of  1918,  was  the 
weakness  of  the  opposition  and  the  resulting  decline  in  the 
efficiency  of  parliament.  P.R.  in  1918  would  have  produced 
an  opposition  of  about  250  members.  As  long  as  a  party 
can  maintain  a  majority  among  the  voters,  P.R.  will  give 
that  party  a  maj ority  in  parliament.    In  Belgium,  for  nearly 
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twenty  years  following  the  introduction  of  P.R.,  the  Con- 
servative party  had  a  small  but  stable  majority,  and  during 
this  period,  according  to  a  Belgian  Radical  leader,  the  late 
Georges  Lorand,  legislation  was,  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  opposition,  less  partisan  and  more  national  in 
character. 

P.R.  will  also  prove  of  high  value  when  a  general  election 
fails  to  give  a  majority  to  any  one  party.  There  will  be 
important  changes  in  the  election  itself.  P.R.  will  render 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  nugatory,  any  electoral  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  made  between  Sir  George  Younger 
(now  Lord  Younger)  and  Captain  Guest.  It  will  destroy 
electoral  "  pacts,"  as  it  destroyed  the  electoral  "  pact  " 
between  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  de  Valera.  Party  organizations 
will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  seats  over  the  heads  of  electors. 
All  parties  will  put  up  candidates  everywhere,  and  the 
contest  between  parties  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  will  have  an  important  result  :  it  will  lead  to  more 
definite  statements  of  the  policies  of  parties.  No  leader 
will  be  hampered  by  local  compacts  of  conflicting  character., 

The  results  of  a  P.R.  election  will  differ  from  the  results 
under  the  present  system  in  two  main  respects.  First,  the 
representation  in  parliament  will  correspond — not  necessarily 
with  mathematical  rigidity  but  with  practical  accuracy — 
to  the  political  forces  outside.  Secondly,  there  will  be  a 
clearer  statement  of  what  parties  stand  for.  Critics  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say,  as  they,  with  some  reason,  were  able  to 
say  after  the  general  election  of  1922,  that  the  figures  were 
incapable  of  any  definite  interpretation.  These  two  con- 
sequences of  P.R.  will  be  of  especial  value  when  no  party 
secures  a  majority.  The  various  parties  will  have  stated 
their  policies  ;  these  will  not  have  differed  from  one  another 
in  toto  ;  the  figures  will  show  for  which  particular  proposals 
there  is  a  majority  in  the  country,  and  therefore  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  It  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  will 
be  a  coalition.  It  may  be  that  one  party,  whilst  not  com- 
manding an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  its  own  right, 
actually  includes  in  its  programme  all  the  main  proposals 
that  have  been  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  country. 

But  if  it  appears  that  a  coalition  is  the  most  suitable 
form  of  government,  P.R. — through  a  clearer  definition  of 
programmes  and  a  more  accurate  representation  of  opinion — 
will  inform  the  country  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
co-operation  between  parties  can  take  place.  The  co- 
operation will  not  involve  mutual  sacrifice  of  political 
principle,  it  will  be  a  co-operation  to  carry  out  only  those 
proposals  upon  which  agreement  exists.  No  responsible 
statesman  has  said  that  he  would  not  co-operate  with 
another  party  under  any  conditions.  Mr.  Asquith,  whilst 
protesting  strongly  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Coalition, 
carefully  guarded  himself  from  any  such  declaration. 
Viscount  Grey,  when  attacking  the  Coalition  government, 
said  :  "  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
co-operation  which  arises  from  agreement  and  agreement 
which  arises  from  a  desire  to  co-operate.  The  Coalition 
represents  the  second  of  these  things."  If  a  political 
situation  arises  such  as  that  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand, 
in  which  co-operation,  partial  or  complete,  is  desirable  or 
essential,  P.R.  facilitates  co-operation  on  conditions  that 
ensure  the  furtherance  of  policies  for  which  there  is  a 
national  majority. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  not  hear  of  co-operation  of 
parties  even  upon  matters  of  agreement.  If  so,  they  must 
indicate  an  alternative  solution.  The  attempt  in  Australia 
to  compress  the  electors  into  two  parties,  Labour  and 
anti-Labour,  has  broken  down.  There  seems  no  permanent 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  along  these  lines.  Another  point 
of  view  is  that  machinery  does  not  matter,  and  that  the  way 
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to  an  efficient  democracy  lies  in  making  citizens,  through 
more  perfect  education,  feel  that  "  right  "  government  is 
essential.  This  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  even  where, 
or  perhaps  especially  where,  education  is  most  complete, 
there  are  conflicting  views  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
not.  Education  must  and  will  continue  progressively,  but 
the  effect  is  likely  yet  further  to  increase  the  number  of 
parties.  An  illiterate  electorate  may  be  content  to  vote 
as  it  is  told ;  but  an  educated  electorate  will  not  be  so 
content.  It  demands  more  freedom.  As  education  spreads 
and  deepens,  machinery  for  the  co-ordination  of  opinion 
will  be  required  more  than  ever. 

So  far  in  this  chapter  illustrations  have  been  drawn  only 
from  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Has 
continental  experience  any  light  to  shed  upon  the  inquiry  ? 
A  favourite  line  of  argument  for  opponents  of  P.R.  is  that 
government  by  a  bloc  or  combination  of  groups  is  general  in 
continental  countries  with  results  which  we  should  be  well 
advised  to  avoid.  There  is  a  fairly  common  belief  that  the 
group  systems  on  the  continent  owe  their  origin  to  P.R. 
This  belief,  again,  is  totally  without  foundation.  Although 
in  a  number  of  countries,  e.g.  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy, 
which  adopted  P.R.  after  the  war,  the  pre-existing  groupings 
have  been  largely  maintained,  both  in  these  countries  and 
in  others,  e.g.  France,  where  P.R.  is  yet  untried,  the  splitting 
of  parties  took  place  under  the  single-member  system.  Ten 
parties  contested  the  general  election  held  in  Italy  in  1913  ; 
P.R.  was  not  adopted  until  1919.  So  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  In  France,  under  the  single-member  constituency 
system,  parties  were  many  and  ministries  notoriously 
short-lived.  In  1919  France  reverted  to  multi-member 
constituencies,  coupled  with  electoral  machinery  expressly 
designed  to  favour  the  largest  party  in  each  constituency. 
The  number  of  parties  has  not  sensibly  diminished,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  plan  for  artificially  reinforcing  the  majority, 
there  have  been  several  changes  of  ministry  in  France  since 
the  war.  In  different  nations  groups  have  arisen  from 
several  causes,  largely  connected  with  the  genius  and  history 
of  each  separate  nation,  whilst  new  conceptions  of  democracy, 
the  presence  of  alien  populations  and  personal  issues  have 
all  played  their  part.  The  cause  or  causes,  whatever  they 
be,  are  remote  from  P.R.  The  evidence  tends  rather  to 
show  that  where  existing  groups  had  many  principles  in 
common  P.R.  has  facilitated  reunion. 

The  case  of  Italy  deserves  special  consideration.  More 
than  one  contributor  to  the  British  Press  and  reviews  has 
made  P.R.  at  any  rate  a  contributing  factor  in  creating  the 
difficulties  which  have  for  the  time  being  led  in  Italy  to  a 
practical  supersession  of  parliamentary  government.  But 
"  anyone  who  charges  the  proportional  system  with  the 
failure  of  the  last  two  Chambers,"  said  the  Corner e  delta 
Sera  on  December  28,  1922, 

"  would  make  a  gross  mistake.  .  .  .  What  would  have 
happened  in  Italy  if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  elected 
by  the  old  system  ?  Might  there  perhaps  have  been  the  miracle 
of  the  formation  of  a  solid  majority,  from  which  might  have 
sprung  a  strong  and  effective  government  ?  Statistical  investi- 
gations permit  of  no  illusions  on  this  point.  We  should  have 
had  a  still  more  divided  Chamber." 

The  decline  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  Italy  set  in 
under,  or  even  before,  the  long  personal  regime  of  Signor 
Giolitti.  A  writer  in  the  Round  Table  for  December,  1922, 
states  that  the  official  inheritors  of  the  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  Cavour,  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emanuel  "  discredited 
parliamentary  government  by  their  feeble  administration, 
corrupt  electioneering  and  the  arts  of  parliamentary  manage- 
ment, finally  perfected  by  Signor  Giolitti."  This  took  place 
while  the  single-member  system  prevailed. 
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"  Was  it  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority 
of  the  State,"  said  Senator  Albertini  in  a  dignified  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  November  25,  1922,  "  first  to  shatter  it  to  pieces  and 
to  impose  by  force  a  Mussolini  government  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it.  There  were  two  ways  open  to  the  Fascisti  of  legally  becoming 
masters  of  public  powers  :  to  be  satisfied  with  a  large  share  in  a 
transition  ministry  with  a  view  to  coming  to  predominance  after 
a  general  election  ;  or  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  cabinet  and  render 
immediately  inevitable  a  government  entrusted  to  Mussolini. 
Either  solution  would  have  been  perfectly  constitutional,  inas- 
much as  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Government  should  represent 
the  spirit  of  the  country  and  that  spirit  was  evidently  directed 
towards  Fascism  and  its  chief." 

The  Senator  contrasted  the  action  of  Mussolini  in  asking 
for  dictatorial  powers  with  the  attitude  of  Cavour,  who  said  : 
"  For  my  part  I  have  no  confidence  in  a  dictatorship, 
especially  in  a  civil  one.  I  believe  that  by  parliament  things 
can  be  done  which  are  impossible  under  absolutism." 

The  difficulties  were  inherent  in  the  political  and  economic 
situation,  but,  had  the  solution  lain  in  a  national  uprising 
by  young  Italy,  P.R.  would  have  given  every  legitimate 
effect  to  the  new  force.  It  was  under  P.R.  that  Fascism 
made  its  first  entry  to  Parliament.  Had  the  tide  of  Fascism 
swelled  to  a  flood,  P.R.  would  at  a  new  election  have  provided 
a  constitutional  means  whereby  the  great  national  movement 
would  have  assumed  the  authority  of  government,  just  as 
in  Ireland  P.R.  evoked  the  great  Pro-Treaty  vote  and 
provided  the  basis  upon  which  the  Free  State  government 
could  be  established.  A  Giolitti  may  develop  the  arts  of 
parliamentary  management  under  the  single-member  system ; 
but,  when  he  goes,  there  is  left  behind  a  confusion  in  politics, 
a  barrenness  of  political  thought,  which  cannot  be  put  right 
in  a  day.  A  Mussolini  may  seize  the  direction  of  government, 
but  he  also  may  pass,  leaving  great  problems  unsolved  and  a 
people  less  practised  in  self-government. 
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Representative  institutions  are  plants  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  in  Italy  and  in  many  continental  countries,  and 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  are  yet  firmly  rooted.  But  for  the 
English-speaking  peoples  no  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
methods  of  a  Mussolini,  or  in  the  personal  ascendancy  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  The  problems  which  the  British  principle  of 
representative  government  presents  under  modern  conditions 
must  be  met  face  to  face.  As  has  been  shown  in  Australia 
and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Canada,  they  cannot  be  shelved 
by  a  mere  electoral  gamble.  In  every  department  of  human 
activity  the  two  qualities  of  P.R. — an  accurate  knowledge  of 
forces  and  clear  statements  of  policies — would  be  welcomed. 
Government  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "  I  do  not  believe," 
said  Lord  Lochee,  better  known  as  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund 
Robertson,  "  that  the  problem  of  good  government  is  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  distorted  representation." 
To  develop  this  view  in  a  positive  direction,  a  reasonably 
accurate  representation — no  plea  is  made  for  methods  of 
ideal  perfection — is  an  aid  to  good  government.  It  prevents 
the  obliteration  of  the  opposition  when  there  is  a  violent 
swing  of  the  pendulum ;  it  provides  the  most  satisfac- 
tory basis  of  co-operation  between  parties  when  political 
conditions  render  co-operation  advisable  or  even  indis- 
pensable. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  has  found  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  adapting  itself  to  a  situation  in  which  no 
party  possessed  a  clear  parliamentary  majority  over  all 
others.  After  the  last  general  election  the  Liberal  party, 
although  the  largest,  was  in  a  minority  of  one.  Yet  the 
Liberal  administration,  formed  before  dissolution  under 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  seems  to  have  been  highly  successful 
during  the  past  year  (1922)  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
its  continuing  in  office.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  some 
by-election  successes  the  Liberal  party  has  now  a  majority 
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of  three  or  four.  But  this  is  by  no  means  what  would  be 
regarded  as  a  working  majority  by  politicians  of  the  past 
generation.  An  article  by  the  parliamentary  correspondent 
of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  January  20,  1923,  explains  that  the 
success  of  the  administration  was  traceable  "  to  the  con- 
sultation of  parliament  in  a  real  rather  than  in  a  formal 
way."  Legislation  was  not  forced  through  parliament  by  a 
mechanical  majority.  On  many  questions  "  committees 
representing  all  shades  of  opinion  were  asked  to  guide 
parliament  as  to  the  form  of  legislation  considered  desirable 
in  place  of  any  cut  and  dried  and  prearranged  policy.  It 
was  democratic  government  in  an  advanced  degree."  What 
had  been  the  result  ?    The  writer  declares  : 

"  A  better  class  of  legislation,  broader  in  its  conception,  more 
liberal  in  its  concessions,  more  precise  in  its  verbal  and  legal 
construction,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  newer  ideals  of  social 
order  and  justice,  has  resulted  from  the  searching  analysis  of 
groups,  each  with  its  saving  remnant  of  independence." 

The  claim  is  a  high  one,  but  even  if  the  fullness  of  the 
claim  were  questioned  the  lesson  is  clear — legislation  on 
issues  which  command  a  majority  in  the  House  proceeds 
even  if  no  one  party  possesses  a  majority.  The  majorities 
supporting  the  Canadian  Government  were  not  always  the 
same.  It  depended  upon  the  question  before  the  House. 
But  the  Government  received  continuously  the  support  of  a 
majority,  never  less  during  1922  than  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  seventy  or  eighty.  The  experience  is  short,  but 
it  confirms  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have  visualized 
the  means  by  which  government  must  be  carried  on  when 
no  party  has  a  majority.  Canada  has  the  single-member 
system.  The  anomalies  in  representation  are  by  no  means 
negligible.  One  party  with  far  more  votes  than  another 
has  fewer  seats.  If  legislation  is  to  be  based  on  a  real 
consultation  of  parliament,  representation  should  be  fair. 
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Further,  the  representation  of  parties  in  Canada  is  subject 
to  violent  fluctuations  in  number  and  personnel.  P.R. 
would  remove  the  anomalies  ;  it  would  give  a  stability 
corresponding  to  but  not  exceeding  that  which  resides  in 
the  nation. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PROPORTIONAL  SCHEME 

In  the  complete  P.R.  scheme  there  are  two  elements  to  be 
considered :  first,  the  character  of  the  constituencies,  and 
second,  the  method  of  voting.  The  P.R.  constituencies  will 
not  be  arbitrary  divisions  carved  out  merely  for  electoral 
purposes  ;  they  will  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  local  govern- 
ment units  with  a  life  of  their  own.  Most  of  our  present 
constituencies — for  example,  the  Kernel  Hempstead  1  division 
of  Hertfordshire,  the  West  division  of  Bristol,  and  so  on — 
possess  neither  corporate  feeling  nor  historic  tradition. 
Commenting  on  such  areas,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has 
said  : 

"  The  true  description  of  our  present  kind  of  constituency  is  a 
number  of  citizens  grouped  not  into  any  units  of  government 
(though  that  was  a  consideration)  or  administration,  not  into 
'  geographical '  areas  (though  that,  too,  was  a  consideration), 
but  into  batches  of,  as  near  as  possible  (at  the  time  of  distri- 
bution), 70,000.  This  is  subversive  to  corporate  political  action. 
It  turns  the  body  of  electors  into  a  disorganized  crowd  and 
breaks  the  unity  between  local  governing  groups  and  Parliament. 
Electors  are  thus  left  with  no  communal  guidance,  the  con- 

1  Note. — The  boundaries  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  division  of  Hertford- 
shire are  thus  denned  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  191 8  :  The 
rural  districts  of  Berkhamsted  and  Hemel  Hempstead,  the  part  of  the 
rural  district  of  St.  Albans  which  consists  of  the  civil  parishes  of  Harpenden 
Rural,  Redbourn  and  Wheathampstead,  the  part  of  the  rural  district  of 
Watford  which  consists  of  the  civil  parishes  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt, 
the  municipal  borough  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  the  urban  districts  of 
Great  Berkhamsted,  Harpenden  and  Tring. 
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stituency  in  which  they  are  included  has  no  meaning  to  them  " 

(Socialism :   Critical  and  Constructive,  p.  253). 

The  predominance  of  the  single-member  constituency  is 
of  comparatively  recent  growth.  In  183 1  there  were  in 
England  only  five  such  areas,  the  boroughs  of  Abingdon, 
Banbury,  Bewdley,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Monmouth.  Up 
to  1885  single-member  constituencies  were  still  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole.  Their  general 
adoption  involves,  under  successive  redistribution  schemes, 
the  repeated  carving  and  recarving  into  meaningless  parts 
of  the  true  historic  divisions  of  the  country.  Viscount 
Bryce,  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  debates  on  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill  in  1918,  strongly  attacked 
the  present  basis  of  parliamentary  representation. 

"Is  it  not  true,"  he  said,  "  that  all  communities  prosper 
most  and  are  strongest  which  are  based  upon  nature  and  upon 
history  ?  .  .  .  That  was  the  old  system  of  this  country.  Our 
representative  system,  coming  down  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  based  upon  taking  the  natural  aggregations  of  men. 
Boroughs  returned  members,  counties  returned  members. 
Those  were  the  natural  areas  which  had  grown  up  and  which 
represented  the  associations  of  the  people  for  social  and  economic 
and  municipal  purposes,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  representation. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  our  system  was  that  there  was  local 
life  in  all  these  places  which  expressed  itself  in  the  choice  of 
representatives  in  Parliament.  Compare  that  with  the  system 
of  artificial  divisions  to  which  we  have  resorted.  We  have  taken 
a  large  town  and  cut  it  up  by  perfectly  artificial  boundary  lines 
and  created  aggregations  .  .  .  where  I  submit  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  representation. 
Any  one  who  knows  Manchester  will  feel  how  much  better 
Manchester  was  when  it  was  one  city  returning  a  number  of 
Members,  and  all  of  them  Members  for  the  one  city,  and  the  city 
interested  in  those  Members,  and  the  city  desiring  to  choose 
eminent  men  who  were  representative  of  Manchester  in  one  way 
or  another,  rather  than  when  it  was  cut  up  into  divisions.  Who 
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can  feel  any  local  patriotism  or  interest  in  Rusholme  or  Ardwick 
or  in  any  other  of  the  divisions  of  Manchester  ?  " 

P.R.  will  restore  to  political  being  many  of  the  ancient 
communities  which  were  the  original  constituencies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Bristol  was  for  centuries  a  con- 
stituency in  itself,  and  only  ceased  to  be  such  in  1885.  It 
is  now  divided  into  five  single-member  areas.  Under  P.R. 
it  will  once  more  become  a  constituency  returning  five 
members.  A  re-united  Leeds  would  return  six,  Sheffield 
seven,  Bradford  four,  and  so  on.  The  county  of  Cornwall 
would  return  five  members,  Hertfordshire  also  five,  Bedford- 
shire three,  and  so  on.  The  county  of  Kent,  which  with  its 
parliamentary  boroughs  sends  altogether  fifteen  members  to 
Parliament,  might  be  formed  into  three  divisions  of  five 
members  each.  The  scheme  would  admit  of  great  variety 
in  the  type  of  constituency,  large  and  small.  A  city  like 
Manchester,  where  there  is  keen  civic  pride  and  great  political 
alertness,  might  remain  undivided,  even  though  it  returned 
as  many  as  ten  members.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
smaller  counties  and  cities  are  in  themselves  the  natural 
constituencies,  though  entitled  by  population  to  no  more 
than  three  or  four  members.  Here  and  there  exceptional 
treatment  might  be  given.  Some  areas,  by  reason  of 
sparsity  of  population  or  long  existence  as  administrative 
units  or  on  other  grounds,  might  be  left  as  two-member  or, 
in  some  cases,  one-member  constituencies.  Further,  the 
scheme  readily  admits,  were  it  judged  desirable,  of  favourable 
consideration  being  given  to  the  claims  of  the  sparsely 
populated  areas.  If  London  were  awarded  one  member  for 
every  70,000  of  population,  Argyllshire,  the  Hebrides  and 
similar  areas  might  be  treated  more  generously. 

In  all  constituencies  the  "  single  transferable  vote  "  is  to 
be  used.  This  system  of  voting  has  two  features  :  each 
elector  has  one  vote  only,  and  this  single  vote  is,  in  certain 
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contingencies,  transferable.  No  matter  how  many  members 
(three,  four,  five,  etc.)  are  to  be  returned  by  a  given  con- 
stituency, each  elector  of  that  constituency  has  but  one 
vote,  and  that  vote  can  be  effective  towards  the  election  of 
one  representative  and  no  more.  If  a  vote  is  transferred,  the 
transfer  is  made  always  in  accordance  with  and  in  the  order 
of  the  choices  expressed  by  the  elector  on  the  ballot  paper. 

It  is  well  to  consider  separately  these  two  features  of  the 
system,  the  one  effective  vote  and  its  transferability.  Take 
first  the  effect  of  the  "  single  "  vote  in  a  constituency 
returning  five  members.  Assume  that  50,000  electors  vote. 
As  each  elector  has  one  effective  vote,  there  will  be  50,000 
votes  in  play,  no  more.  If  any  candidate  obtains  10,000 
votes  he  will  be  sure  of  election,  for  only  five  separate  groups 
of  10,000  each  can  be  formed  out  of  a  total  of  50,000.  Any 
candidate,  therefore,  who  obtains  10,000  votes  must  win. 
In  other  words,  one-fifth  of  the  electors  can  secure  one-fifth 
of  the  representation.  That  is  why  the  system  is  called 
proportional  representation. 1 

It  may  be  asked — Is  not  the  single  vote  sufficient  ? 
Clearly  it  gives  representation  to  minorities — why  complicate 
the  system  by  making  the  vote  transferable  ?    The  answer 

1  Note. — Although  in  a  five-member  constituency  any  candidate  obtain- 
ing one-fifth  of  the  votes  cast  is  sure  of  election,  actually  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  votes  cast  makes  election  certain.  In  a  single-member  constituency, 
one  more  than  one-half  of  the  votes  (51  out  of  100)  is  sufficient  for  election, 
for  only  one  candidate  can  get  more  than  one-half.  So  in  a  two-member 
constituency  one  more  than  one- third  is  sufficient ;  if  two  candidates  have 
34  votes  each  out  of  a  total  of  100,  both  must  be  elected,  for  they  will  use 
between  them  68  votes,  and  there  will  only  be  32  votes  left  for  anyone  else. 
In  a  four-member  area,  the  minimum  number  of  votes  which  secures 
election  is  one  more  than  one-fifth,  and  so  on.  This  minimum  number  is 
called  the  "  Quota."  It  may  be  defined  as  the  smallest  number  which 
guarantees  success.  These  and  all  other  details  relating  to  the  counting 
of  votes  are  set  out  in  the  Model  Election  pamphlet  (No.  48)  and  other 
publications  of  the  P.R.  Society,  82  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I.  A  fully- 
worked-out  simple  example  of  an  election  under  the  transferable  vote  is 
given  in  the  appendix, 
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is  that  P.R.  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  majority  as  well  as  to 
the  minority,  and  making  the  vote  transferable  enables 
justice  to  be  done  to  both.  Further,  so  far  from  being  a 
complication  for  electors,  the  transferable  vote  enables 
them  to  use  the  franchise  with  greater  ease  and  to  the  fullest 
advantage.  Suppose  that  in  our  five-member  constituency 
the  elector  had  a  single  vote  which  was  non- transfer  able, 
and  suppose  that  Mr.  Asquith — any  other  leader  might  be 
taken — was  a  candidate  in  the  constituency.  Possibly  most 
Independent  Liberals  would  wish  to  vote  for  him,  but  a 
thoughtful  supporter  might  well  hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so.  Would  Mr.  Asquith  have  received  10,000  votes 
already  ?  Would  he  do  so  during  the  course  of  the  poll  ? 
If  he  were  safe,  would  it  not  be  wiser  for  the  elector  to  vote 
for  and  help  in  the  return  of  some  other  Liberal  candidate  ? 
A  new  dilemma  then  arises — If  other  Liberals,  assuming  also 
that  Mr.  x\squith  is  safe,  are  voting  for  other  candidates, 
Mr.  Asquith  may  in  the  end  be  defeated.  The  transferable 
vote  resolves  all  these  doubts.  The  elector,  after  putting 
the  figure  1  against  Mr.  Asquith's  name,  is  invited  to  place 
the  figures  2,  3  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  his  choice  against  the 
names  of  the  others.  The  elector,  with  this  new  instrument, 
can  vote  without  any  hesitation  in  the  real  order  of  his 
choice.  Should  the  returning  officer,  when  he  counts  the 
votes,  find  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  more  than  enough,  say 
20,000  instead  of  10,000,  he  will  consult  the  wishes  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Asquith  by  examining  their  papers 
again.  Suppose  that  Sir  Donald  Maclean  is  marked  as 
second  choice  on  one-half  of  all  Mr.  Asquith's  papers,  he  will 
receive  one-half  of  the  10,000  that  Mr.  Asquith  can  spare. 
Suppose  some  other  candidate  is  marked  second  choice  after 
Mr.  Asquith  on  one-third  of  the  papers,  he  will  receive 
one-third  of  the  surplus,  and  so  on.  Each  person  entitled 
to  participate  will  receive  his  proportionate  share.    In  this 
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way  the  20,000  voters  exercise  their  full  influence  in  determin- 
ing representation,  their  full  share  being  equivalent  to 
electing  Mr.  Asquith  and  one  other.  If  a  party  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  member,  the  transferable  vote  ensures  that 
justice  is  done,  however  much  the  votes  are  piled  on  one 
candidate. 

The  transferable  vote  also  provides  against  other 
possibilities.  Candidates  have  to  be  chosen  and  nominated 
before  election  day.  Suppose  a  party  nominates  two 
candidates,  and  when  the  votes  are  counted  it  is  found  that 
its  nominees  have  received  between  them  no  more  than 
10,000  votes,  the  number  sufficient  for  one  representative. 
The  candidate  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  is  declared  defeated 
(but  not  until  all  "  surplus  "  votes  have  been  transferred ; 
every  candidate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  running  as  long 
as  possible).  The  papers  of  the  defeated  candidate  are 
re-examined  one  by  one,  and  his  votes  are  transferred 
according  to  the  next  choices  recorded  thereon.  Suppose 
two  Labour  candidates  have  been  nominated,  that  one  has 
obtained  6,000  votes  and  the  other  4,000  votes,  and  that  the 
candidate  with  4,000  votes,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll, 
is  declared  defeated.  If  the  supporters  of  the  defeated 
candidate — each  paper  will  be  examined  separately — have 
indicated  a  second  choice  for  the  other  Labour  candidate, 
the  returning  officer  will  transfer  the  votes  to  him.  The 
latter  candidate  had  6,000  votes  to  begin  with.  He  will 
now  have  10,000  votes.  The  party  will  get  the  one  seat  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  transferable  vote  does  justice  to  a 
minority,  however  much  the  votes  may  be  split. 

Such  in  broad  outline  is  the  proportional  scheme  which 
Great  Britain  is  invited  to  accept.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
transferable  vote  enables  both  elector  and  organizer  to 
adjust  themselves  to  all  the  contingencies  that  arise  in 
elections.    It  is  the  most  elastic  of  methods  of  voting.  The 
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effect  of  a  vote  cast  in  this  way  may  be  described  in  the 
following  simple  terms.  The  elector  when  voting  is  under- 
stood to  say  : 

"  I  have  one  vote,  Mr.  Returning  Officer,  and  I  give  it  to  the 
candidate  against  whose  name  I  have  put  the  figure  I.  Please 
credit  it  to  him  accordingly.  But  should  you  find  that  my  first 
choice  has  too  many  votes,  or  should  you  find  that  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  hopelessly  out  of  the  running,  do  not  waste 
my  one  vote  ;  transfer  it  to  my  second  choice  and  make  it 
effective  for  him.  And  should  you  find  that  my  second  choice 
is  also  elected  or  is  also  out  of  the  running,  make  my  vote  effective 
for  my  third  choice  ;  and  so  on.  In  brief,  make  my  one  vote 
effective  for  some  one  candidate  in  the  order  of  my  choice,  and, 
if  possible,  give  me  as  my  representative  my  first  choice." 

Critics  have  said  that  the  later  choices  have  little  meaning 
or  value.  That  depends.  The  many  electors  in  Galway  in 
June,  1922,  who  deliberately  marked  choices  for  all  the 
candidates  on  the  ballot  paper  had  a  definite  purpose  in 
view.  They  desired  to  defeat,  and  they  succeeded  in 
defeating,  the  most  extreme  of  the  Republican  candidates. 
Analyses  of  P.R.  elections  show,  however,  that  the  first 
three  or  four  choices  are  in  practice  by  far  the  most  valuable, 
and  that  on  these  the  election  turns.  Another  doubt 
which  has  been  entertained  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  electors  to  discriminate  between  candidates ;  they  will 
not  know  them.  A  few  years  ago  a  model  P.R.  election  was 
held  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  On  the  ballot  paper  were 
placed  the  names  of  sixteen  candidates,  all  Cornishmen,  or 
persons  associated  with  the  county.  Electors  outside  the 
county  would  have  no  knowledge  of  many  of  the  names ; 
but  in  this  election  ballot  papers  came  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  and  the  voting  showed  how  easily  Cornishmen 
could  discriminate  between  Cornish  candidates. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  system  is  a  greatly  increased 
range  of  choice  among  candidates.    There  will  be  a  choice 
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even  among  candidates  of  the  same  party.  Local  opinion 
will  be  able  to  make  itself  felt  in  an  increased  measure.  If 
the  party  candidates  include  persons  whose  views  are 
unacceptable  or  persons  practically  unknown,  a  more 
acceptable  or  a  locally  selected  candidate  can  be  put  forward, 
without  any  danger  of  the  loss  of  a  seat  through  splitting 
the  party  vote.  For  the  individual  citizen  the  system  invests 
voting  with  a  new  interest.  He  is  no  longer  mere  "  ballot 
fodder."  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  after  having  voted  under 
this  system,  wrote  : 

"  We  moved  a  long  step  forward  from  1  mob  '  politics  when 
we  took  to  P.R.  The  nature  of  the  voting,  by  multiplying  and 
distributing  the  possibilities  of  choice,  blunts  the  temper  of 
faction.  Politicians  .  .  .  say  that  this  will  confuse  the  electorate. 
The  less  you  ask  of  the  voter's  intelligence,  the  less  sense  of 
responsible  citizenship  you  will  get  out  of  him.  To  presume 
him,  as  was  the  usage,  only  capable  of  '  putting  his  cross  '  is  to 
treat  him  like  one  of  a  herd.  Give  him  a  list  and  tell  him  to 
indicate  the  order  of  his  preferences,  and  you  invite  him  to  be  an 
individual,  not  an  atom." 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  illiterate  voter  ? 
The  writer  has  watched  illiterate  voting  in  Ireland  and  also 
in  Malta.  He  has  been  astonished  with  the  ready  way  in 
which  such  voters  respond  to  the  questions  put  in  succession 
by  the  returning  officer — Who  is  your  first  choice  ?  Who 
is  your  second  choice  ?  Who  is  your  third  choice  ?  Every 
illiterate,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  unintelligent,  can  use 
the  system  effectively. 

The  scheme  here  outlined  differs  from  most  P.R.  systems 
that  have  been  adopted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In 
some  of  the  latter  the  word  "  proportional  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation. The  aim  has  been  to  give  to  parties  a  number  of 
members  in  mathematically  exact  relation  to  the  votes 
polled.    In  some  cases — Germany,  for  example — the  whole 
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country  has  been  treated  in  effect  as  one  constituency, 
although  for  purposes  of  voting  electoral  divisions  have  been 
preserved.  In  these  divisions  the  various  parties  nominate 
lists  of  candidates  and  each  list  receives  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  the  votes  cast  for  it.  In  Germany 
the  order  in  which  the  names  of  candidates  appear  upon  the 
ballot  paper  is  arranged  by  the  party  organization.  The 
elector  cannot  alter  this  order.  He  can  only  choose  and 
vote  for  one  of  the  lists  as  such.  The  successful  candidates 
of  the  party  are  those  selected  by  the  party  organization 
for  the  highest  places  on  the  list.  The  scheme  has  not 
unnaturally  given  rise  to  complaints  among  the  electors 
and  also  among  candidates.  Neither  are  free.  Dr.  Georg 
Bernhard,  writing  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  said  :  "  The 
list  kills  personality  .  .  .  the  list  itself  is  composed  in  the 
organizer's  room."  With  the  single  transferable  vote,  the 
elector  is  under  no  constraint.  He  is  free  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  in  the  order  of  his  choice.  So  much  play  does 
this  system  give  to  considerations  of  the  personal  merit  of 
candidates  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
(1910)  said  that  "  Subordinating,  as  it  does,  the  party  to 
the  persons,  it  is  not  in  its  origin  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  at  all."  This  was  not  the  view  taken  by 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  transferable  vote 
system  is  that  system  of  proportional  representation  in  which 
both  candidates  and  electors  have  the  largest  measure  of 
power  and  of  freedom. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  P.R.  system  where  it  has 
been  used  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  greater 
fairness  of  representation.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
most  recent  elections  which  have  taken  place  under  P.R., 
that  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  and 
of  the  Provisional  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland.  The 
figures  for  these  elections  were  : 
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NEW   SOUTH   WALES— LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
General  Election,  1922 

Seats  in 
pro- 
Votes  Seats  portion 
Party.                               polled.      obtained,  to  votes. 
Coalition  (and  Independent  Coalition)  370,018       42  39-5 
Labour  (and  Independent  Labour)   .  332,203       37  35-4 

Progressive  87,179        9  9-3 

Independent  .....  39,939  1  4-3 
Democrat  *4>354        1  i*5 


843,693      9°  9°'° 


IRELAND— THE  PROVISIONAL  PARLIAMENT 
General  Election,  1922 
Contested  Seats  except  Universities 

Seats  in 
Votes  Seats  proportion 

Party.  polled.       obtained.      to  votes. 

Pro-Treaty  ....  491,592  68  67-6 
Anti-Treaty  ....     134,165        18  18-4 

On  the  many  occasions  on  which  the  scheme  has  been 
applied  the  accuracy  of  the  political  representation  obtained 
has  been  remarkable.  There  has  been  one  case  which  can 
perhaps  be  claimed  as  an  exception,  the  election  of  the 
Belfast  members  of  the  Northern  Parliament  of  Ireland  in 
192 1.    The  figures  were  : 

NORTHERN  IRELAND— HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
General  Election,  192  i 

The  City  of  Belfast 

Seats  in 

Votes  Seats  proportion 

Party.  polled.         obtained.       to  votes. 

Unionist        ....   127,448  15  12-3 

All  other  parties  1  .       .       .     38,066  1  37 

1  Nationalist,  Sinn  Fein,  Independent  Labour  and  Independent. 
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The  minority  in  Belfast  secured  one  representative  when  it 
was  entitled  to  at  least  three.  Why  ?  Belfast  was  divided 
into  four  divisions  each  returning  four  members.  The 
minority  in  each  of  three  divisions  was  less  than  one-fifth 
and  so  failed  to  secure  the  "  quota/'  the  proportion  of  votes 
on  which  representation  depends.  P.R.  does  not  profess  to 
give  representation  to  all  minorities  whatever  their  size. 
The  minority  must  be  equal  to  a  "  quota."  If  Belfast  had 
been  divided  into  two  constituencies  returning  eight  members 
each,  representation  would  have  been  fair ;  the  minority 
would  have  secured  three  seats.  The  county  of  Down 
returned  eight  members  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
the  divisions  of  Belfast  should  not  have  been  as  large.  For 
the  whole  area  of  the  Northern  Parliament,  the  net  result 
was  such  as  would,  had  it  been  obtained  by  the  single-member 
system,  have  been  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  accuracy.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

NORTHERN  IRELAND— HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
General  Election,  1921 
All  Constituencies  except  University 

Seats  in 

Votes  Seats  proportion 

Party.  polled.  obtained,    to  votes. 

Unionist         ....  34^622  36  32 

Opposition      ....  169,294         12  16 

Although  the  proportional  scheme  as  proposed  for  Great 
Britain  makes  provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
only  where  they  amount  to  a  quota,  there  is  no  question 
that  under  this  scheme  representation  will  be  both  more 
accurate  and  more  complete.  In  the  individual  con- 
stituencies, not  a  minority  only  as  is  often  now  the  case, 
but  practically  all  the  electors,  will  be  conscious  that  their 
vote  has  had  some  influence,  that  they  are  in  touch  with 
the  House  of  Commons  through  some  member  for  whom  they 
have  voted. 
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But  accuracy  or  completeness  in  representation  could  not 
alone  have  evoked  the  devotion  to  P.R.  which  so  many  have 
shown.  Its  advocates  have  been  charged  with  being 
"  arithmetically  minded/'  The  phrase  reveals  a  complete 
failure  to  realize  the  larger  purposes  in  view.  Accepting, 
as  they  do,  representative  government,  they  desire  that  it 
shall  function  at  its  best.  They  are  convinced  that  none 
of  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  a  nation  can  be 
solved  save  through  hard  thinking  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  policy.  Doubtless  under  the  present  system  most, 
if  not  all,  public  men  are  active  for  policies  in  which  they 
believe.  But  our  present  system  makes  it  difficult  for 
statesmen,  or  for  candidates  of  the  rank  and  file,  to  express 
fully  and  freely  what  is  in  their  minds,  to  give  to  the  nation 
the  very  best  of  themselves.  The  single-member  system 
says,  in  effect,  that  no  man  may  remain  in  public  life  unless 
he  can  please  a  local  majority  time  and  again.  To  do  this 
and  to  express  one's  whole  mind  is  a  difficult  task.  Yet 
a  self-governing  nation  must  be  taught  to  examine  facts 
and  to  face  realities.  It  cannot  be  saved  by  promises.  Its 
public  men  must  be  prepared  to  refuse,  when  their  beliefs 
demand  it,  to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present.  Under  the 
P.R.  system  the  candidate  will,  in  a  five-member  con- 
stituency, require  for  election  or  re-election  one-fifth — or, 
more  nearly,  one-sixth — of  the  votes.  The  new  conditions 
must  encourage  all  who  desire  to  be  frank  and  fearless 
leaders  in  thought.  In  such  leadership,  in  the  clash  and 
conflict  of  opinions  fully  stated,  we  have  the  surest  hope  of 
arriving  at  true  solutions  of  national  problems.  No  one 
expects  miracles  from  P.R.  Human  nature  will  express 
itself  through  the  new  method  of  election  as  through  our 
present  system,  but  it  is  essentially  a  movement  away  from 
the  temptations  of  "  mob  politics "  and  towards  more 
considered  action  on  the  part  of  a  self-governing  nation. 
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THE  ALTERNATIVE  VOTE 

Is  there  not  a  simpler  way  than  P.R.  by  which  we  may 
secure  the  same  ends  ?  Why  not  retain  the  single-member 
constituency  and,  when  more  than  two  candidates  stand, 
use  the  alternative  vote,  that  is,  the  single  transferable 
vote  ?  These  are  questions  which  many  ask  ;  they  speak 
of  the  two  reforms  as  if  P.R.  and  the  alternative  vote  were 
identical  in  scope  and  purpose.  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn, 
M.P.,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1923, 
said  : 

"  The  last  election  has  proved  .  .  .  that  a  system  which 
enables  a  government  ...  to  derive  its  power  from  a  minority 
of  the  voters  is  wrong.  If  the  alternative  vote  or  P.R.  is 
systematically  worked  for,  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  its 
[i.e.  either  the  alternative  vote  or  P.R.]  being  achieved  before 
the  next  election." 

These  words  seem  to  imply — very  mistakenly — that  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  importance  which  reform  is  secured  so  long 
as  one  of  them  is  secured. 

There  is  this  ground  for  confusing  the  two  systems,  that 
the  method  of  voting,  i.e.  the  marking  of  ballot  papers,  is 
the  same  in  each.  But  the  two  systems  are  profoundly 
different,  in  their  nature  and  in  their  effects.  What  is 
the  history  of  the  alternative  vote  ?  In  1906  some 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  P.R.  Society  prepared  the 
first  alternative  vote  bill  (introduced  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  by  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson)  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  all  the  objects  aimed  at  by  a  second  ballot 
could  be  accomplished  in  one  operation  by  means  of  the 
transferable  vote.  At  that  time  there  was  some  demand 
for  the  second  ballot.  The  bill  helped  to  destroy  that 
demand,  and  to  make  the  public  familiar  with  the  transfer- 
able vote.  The  bill  was  called  the  Parliamentary  Elections 
(Transferable  Vote)  Bill.  The  later  name,  alternative  vote, 
was  not  generally  used  until  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electoral  Systems  adopted  it  in  1910  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  of  the  transferable  vote  as  a  substitute  for  the  second 
ballot  in  three-cornered  fights  in  single-member  areas,  and 
its  use  in  larger  constituencies  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
proportional  representation. 

The  alternative  vote  was  thus  designed  expressly  as  a 
substitute  for  the  second  ballot.  Of  the  working  of  the 
latter  system,  many  continental  countries  and  some  British 
Dominions  afford  experience.  There  were  differences  in 
detail  in  the  application  of  the  second  ballot,  but  the  general 
purpose  and  result  was  to  ensure  that  members  were  elected 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  those  voting.  According  to  the 
most  usual  form  of  the  system,  when,  at  the  first  election, 
in  a  case  of  three  or  more  candidates  contesting  one  seat,  no 
candidate  secured  an  absolute  majority,  there  was  held,  at 
an  interval  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  a  second  election  at 
which  the  two  candidates  leading  at  the  first  election  stood 
again,  the  remaining  candidates  being  excluded.  The 
supporters  of  the  excluded  candidates,  if  they  voted  at  the 
second  election,  had  to  choose  between  the  two  candidates 
J  leading  at  the  first  election.  In  other  words,  at  the  second 
election  they  expressed  a  second  choice,  and  their  second 
choice  decided  which  of  the  two  remaining  candidates  should 
win. 

j   Under  the  alternative  vote,  similarly,  though  only  one  poll 
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is  needed,  the  lowest  candidate  or  candidates  at  the  first 
counting  of  the  votes  are  excluded  and  the  next  choices  on 
their  ballot  papers  decide  between  the  remaining  candidates. 
The  alternative  vote,  like  the  second  ballot,  is  meant  to  be 
a  cure  for  the  splitting  of  the  votes  of  a  party  or  of  two  related 
parties.  At  one  time  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that,  if  Labour  intervened  in  a  fight  between  a  Liberal  and 
a  Conservative,  such  intervention  constituted  a  splitting  of 
the  Progressive  forces.  This  view  is  held  in  many  quarters 
still.  But  the  return  in  the  election  of  1922  of  more  than 
fifty  Labour  members  on  a  minority  vote  has  given  a  new 
aspect  to  the  splitting  of  votes.  Seats  are  handed  over  to 
Labour,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  Labour.  On  this  ground  "  A  Unionist  "  in  the  Western 
Mail  of  December  21,  1922,  pressed  for  the  early  adoption 
by  Conservatives  of  the  alternative  vote.  He  explained 
the  way  in  which  he  supposed  it  would  work.  A  Conserva- 
tive voting  for  a  Conservative  candidate  could,  if  he  wished, 
express  his  second  choice  for  a  Liberal ;  a  Liberal  could 
express  his  second  choice  for  a  Conservative.  Whichever 
of  the  two,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll,  his  votes  would,  under  the  alternative  vote,  be  available 
for  the  other,  and  would  enable  the  combined  forces  to  defeat 
the  Labour  candidate. 

But  all  systems  devised  to  serve,  apart  from  justice,  a 
particular  end,  may  act  as  a  boomerang,  and  may  hit  the 
party  that  hopes  to  profit  by  them.  The  second  ballot  was 
introduced  into  New  Zealand  and  also  into  New  South  Wales 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  this  splitting  of  the 
votes.  In  both  places  it  was  abandoned  after  a  very  brief 
experience.  In  New  South  Wales  the  writer  was  assured 
that  many  who  had  supported  its  introduction  regretted 
doing  so.  By  the  time  the  law  came  into  operation  the 
particular  combination  of  forces  which  it  was  hoped  the 
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second  ballot  would  bring  about  was  no  longer  practical 
politics.  New  conditions  had  arisen,  and  those  who  had 
depended  on  a  second  ballot  for  their  security  became  its 
victims.  Some  voters  of  the  Country  Party  preferred  at 
the  second  ballot  to  vote  for  Labour  candidates  rather  than 
for  the  Nationalists,  just  as  some  Communists  in  the  Wool- 
wich by-election,  1921,  who  had  broken  away  from  the 
Labour  party,  preferred  to  vote  for  the  Conservative 
candidate  rather  than  for  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  In  the 
very  article  in  which  "  A  Unionist  "  pleaded  for  the  alterna- 
tive vote  as  a  means  of  enabling  anti-Labour  forces  to 
combine,  he  foreshadowed  a  new  political  situation  at  the 
close  of  the  parliament  elected  in  1922.  He  anticipated  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  government,  like  its  predecessors,  would 
make  mistakes. 

"  It  may,"  he  said,  "  have  so  offended  its  own  supporters 
that  they  will  not  vote  for  it  ...  it  may  have  so  outraged  its 
Liberal  opponents  that  they  will  vote  against  it  at  all  costs 
.  .  .  and  if  it  outrages  Liberalism  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  will  send  Labour  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury." 

The  picture  is  needlessly  overdrawn.  The  downfall  of 
the  government  would  be  assured  in  an  atmosphere  much 
less  hostile  than  that  depicted.  Any  possibility  of  a  coalition 
of  anti-Labour  forces  would  be  dispelled  if  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
mistakes  were  merely  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  produce  the 
usual  revolt  against  the  government  of  the  day.  In  such  a 
situation  the  alternative  vote  would  complete  the  undoing 
of  the  government.  It  would  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's 
of  the  single-member  system.  In  1906  the  single-member 
system  magnified  out  of  all  relation  to  the  true  facts  the 
revolt  against  Mr.  Balfour's  government.  If  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  government  makes  mistakes,  the  alternative  vote 
will  pave  the  way  to  a  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  as  crushing 
as  that  of  1906.    It  will  destroy  the  advantage  which  would 
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accrue  to  the  Conservatives  from  the  nomination  of  two  or 
more  candidates  by  the  anti-government  parties,  for  it  will 
facilitate  the  linking  together  against  the  government  of 
the  votes  of  all  hostile  elements. 

This  is,  however,  only  one  aspect  of  the  working  of  the 
alternative  vote.  To  judge  fully  of  its  merits  as  a  method  of 
election  we  must  apply  to  it  the  same  tests  as  those  to  which 
P.R.  is  subjected,  namely,  we  must  consider  its  influence  on 
the  position  of  elected  members,  on  parties  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
anomalies  in  the  election  of  1922  were  accepted  with  equan- 
imity because  the  electoral  system,  it  was  said,  had  saved 
the  country  from  a  new  coalition  based  on  mutual  sacrifices 
of  political  principle.  But  under  the  alternative  vote  we 
shall  have  little  coalitions  everywhere  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  purity  of  politics,  coalitions  not  necessarily  all  of  the 
same  type.  Take  these  two  illustrations  from  the  last 
general  election  : 

CARDIFF,  South 

Candidates.  Party. 

Sir  J.  H.  Cory       .       .  Conservative 

Lt.-Col.  B.  Freyberg,  V.C.  Liberal 

Major  D.  G.  Pole   .       .  Labour 

DEWSBURY 

Candidates.  Party.  Votes  polled. 

B.  Riley       .  .  .  Labour      .  .  8,821  Elected 

T.  E.  Harvey  .  .  Liberal       .  .  8,065 

O.  Peake      .  .  .  Conservative  .  6,744 

In  one  of  these  constituencies  the  Liberal  can  be  returned 
with  the  aid  of  Labour  votes,  defeating  the  Conservative ; 
in  the  other  the  Liberal  can  be  returned  with  the  aid  of 
Conservative  votes,  defeating  Labour.  The  members  so 
elected  would  represent  each  in  himself  a  different  political 
coalition. 


Votes  polled. 

7,929  Elected 

6,996 

6,831 
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What,  then,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  alternative  vote  upon 
political  parties  ?  In  the  conflicting  situations  which  will 
arise,  will  it  be  possible  for  parties  to  adhere  firmly  to  their 
own  principles  ?  In  parliament,  every  member  who  owes 
his  election  to  the  aid  of  two  parties  will  have  the  fact  con- 
stantly before  him.  Members  professing  the  principles  of 
one  and  the  same  party  may  be  pulled  in  opposite  directions 
owing  to  their  representing  coalitions  differing  in  quality ; 
this  will  lead  to  a  new  confusion  of  political  thought  and 
action.  Even  now  the  influence  of  a  minority  is  often  the 
deciding  factor  in  an  election,  whether  there  are  three 
candidates  in  the  field  or  only  two.  A  section  of  citizens 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  may  be  able  to  extract  a  promise 
from  one  of  the  candidates  as  the  price  of  its  support.  The 
alternative  vote  could  not  but  enormously  increase  the 
bargaining  power  of  minorities.  Again  it  dots  the  i's  and 
crosses  the  t's  of  the  single-member  system.  M.  Yves  Guyot 
said  that  under  the  second  ballot  the  deputy  became  the 
"  prisoner  of  the  minority  "  which  could  encompass  his 
defeat  next  time ;  the  same  tendency  would  be  exhibited 
under  the  alternative  vote. 

Thus,  with  the  alternative  vote  operating  in  single-member 
areas,  each  party  may,  in  the  conditions  of  to-day,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  combination  of  two  other  parties.  (Can  any 
party  really  afford  to  take  such  hazards  ?)  The  propor- 
tional system,  with  its  larger  areas,  enables  parties  to  secure 
representation  in  their  own  right,  one  member  for  every 
quota  of  votes  polled.  The  difference  is  fundamental. 
Under  P.R.  parties  would  have  a  freedom  which  would  make 
for  a  clearer  thinking  out  of  the  bearing  of  their  political 
principles  upon  the  problems  of  the  day.  Under  the  alter- 
native vote,  local  coalitions  may  dominate  the  election  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  this  will  tend  to  produce  the  confused 
politics  generally  associated  with  coalitions. 
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There  are  those  who  might  be  willing  to  risk  the  disinte- 
grating influence  of  the  alternative  vote  on  parties  and  on 
party  action  if  it  guaranteed  a  majority  to  any  one  party, 
and  thereby  solved  the  difficulties  associated  with  the 
formation  of  a  government  in  the  presence  of  three  or  more 
parties.  But  no  such  guarantee  is  forthcoming.  The 
figures  in  the  last  election  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
House  of  Representatives  have  already  been  given  on  page 
31.  The  alternative  vote  was  used,  but  no  party  secured 
a  majority.  The  system  does  not  guarantee  even  that  a 
minority  shall  not  gain  a  majority  of  the  seats.  The  alter- 
native vote  is  the  law  in  Queensland.  It  was  applied  at  the 
election  of  1920  in  the  three-cornered  contests  (a  smallish 
proportion,  as  it  happened,  of  the  whole)  ;  Labour,  with  a 
minority  of  votes,  secured  the  majority  of  the  seats.  A  more 
recent  example  can  be  given.  Three  members  for  the 
Australian  Senate  (one-half  of  the  whole  senatorial  repre- 
sentation) are  elected  by  each  of  the  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth every  third  year.  The  alternative  vote  principle 
is  applied  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  member  elected  is 
returned,  not  by  a  quota,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.    The  result  of  the  last  election  was  : 

COMMONWEALTH  SENATE 
General  Election,  1922 

Votes  (First  Seats 
Party.  preferences).  obtained.1 

Labour       ....      715,562  . .  n 

Nationalist  ....      621,797  . .  8 

Country  Party  and  Liberal    .      203,144  . .  — 

Again  Labour,  which  polled  a  minority  of  votes,  secured 
a  majority  of  the  seats.  Further,  the  alternative  vote  is 
useless  in  an  election  like  that  of  1906  or  1918.    In  neither 

1  Note. — There  was  one  additional  seat  in  Queensland  owing  to  a  casual 
vacancy. 
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election  would  it  have  provided  an  effective  brake  on  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  Indeed,  it  may  increase  the  violence 
of  the  swing. 

To  sum  up,  the  alternative  vote  puts  parties  at  the  mercy 
of  their  opponents  ;  it  gives  no  assurance  that  the  forces 
inside  Parliament  will  be  commensurate  with  those  outside  ; 
it  may  provide  a  wholly  ineffective  opposition.  It  will  not 
promote — rather  the  reverse — that  clear  enunciation  of 
policies  on  which  a  satisfactory  co-operation  of  parties 
depends ;  it  therefore  fails  to  bring  into  play  those  factors 
that  help  in  the  formation  of  a  government  when,  as  may 
happen  anywhere,  no  party  has  a  majority.  There  is  no 
anomaly  or  defect  associated  with  single-member  areas  that 
the  alternative  vote  can  cure,  save  that  of  the  individual 
member  returned  by  a  minority  of  votes. 

So  far  the  effect  of  the  alternative  vote  has  been  discussed 
in  its  application  to  the  whole  country.  If  the  P.R.  system 
were  introduced,  there  might  be  a  few  areas,  such  as  Argyll- 
shire, the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  the  Western  Isles,  which 
would,  exceptionally,  be  retained  as  single-member  con- 
stituencies, and  in  these,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  voting, 
the  transferable  vote  would  apply  in  the  election  of  one 
representative  only.  The  exceptions,  if  any,  will  be  few 
in  number,  and  the  contests  within  the  excepted  constitu- 
encies will  frequently  be  of  an  individual  character.  The 
general  argument  against  a  universal  adoption  of  the  alterna- 
tive vote  is  not  affected  by  them. 

Nor  is  it  desired  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  circum- 
stances and  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the  second  ballot  or 
the  alternative  vote  may  be  eminently  desirable.  Such  are 
elections  in  which  the  chief  aim  is  not  so  much  the  repre- 
sentation of  different  strains  of  opinion  as  the  choice  of 
some  officer  of  an  organization  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
that  he  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  In 
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the  election  of  presidents  and  secretaries,  trades  unions  have, 
advisedly,  generally  adopted  one  or  other  of  these  methods — 
the  alternative  vote,  because  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
expense,  is  gradually  ousting  the  second  ballot,  or  succession 
of  ballots.  In  the  sphere  of  politics  the  second  ballot  worked 
tolerably  on  the  Continent  so  long  as  the  split  vote  in  elec- 
tions was  caused  by  rival  candidates  of  the  same  party,  but 
it  produced  deplorable  results  as  soon  as  a  third  definitely 
constituted  party  entered  the  field.  In  France  its  failure 
was  on  all  hands  confessed  and  the  desire  for  its  abolition 
was  the  motive  power  which  forced  through  the  French 
Parliament  the  present  unsatisfactory  electoral  law.  It  was 
felt  that  the  second  ballot  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs. 
The  second  ballot  has  now  practically  disappeared  from 
political  elections,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  because  it 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  created  by  three  or  more  parties 
seeking  representation  in  Parliament.  The  alternative  vote 
will  also  fail  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  an  improvement  in 
machinery,  but  in  other  respects — in  respects  which  politi- 
cally are  the  most  important — it  has  the  limitations  and 
defects  of  the  second  ballot. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


BY-ELECTIONS 

Some  supporters  of  the  present  system,  whose  views  are 
voiced  by  the  New  Statesman,  seem  almost  to  place  a  higher 
value  upon  by-elections  than  upon  general  elections. 

"  What  we  require  of  the  House  of  Commons, "  said  this 
journal,  "  is  that  it  should  be,  not  a  snapshot  of  the  electorate  at 
a  particular  moment,  but  a  moving  picture.  ...  If  we  obtained 
a  greater  momentary  accuracy  by  any  sacrifice  of  its  capacity  to 
reproduce  subsequent  developments  of  public  opinion  we  shall 
have  made  a  very  bad  bargain." 

P.R.  requires  no  such  sacrifice.  As  will  presently  be 
shown,  by-elections  can  be  held,  movements  in  public 
opinion  can  be  measured,  under  P.R.  as  under  any  other 
electoral  system. 

The  two  phrases,  "snapshot"  and  "moving  picture," 
like  so  many  metaphors,  obscure  the  truth ;  they  disguise, 
if  they  do  not  invert,  the  relative  importance  of  general 
elections  and  by-elections.  It  was  a  general  election  that 
gave  us  the  Parliament  of  1918.  Its  unrepresentative 
character — which  was  universally  admitted — persisted 
throughout  the  life  of  the  parliament.  The  by-elections 
did  not  materially  change  its  membership.  The  Coalition 
lost  on  balance  some  nineteen  seats  during  the  four  years. 
The  by-elections  exercised  a  larger  influence  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  loss  of  seats,  but  they  did  not  and  could  not 
enable  parliament  to  discharge  its  functions  adequately. 
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From  start  to  finish  it  lacked  a  real  mandate  and  an  effective 
opposition.  To  restore  vitality,  to  give  a  fresh  direction  to 
government,  a  new  general  election  was  necessary. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  excuse  the  outcome  of  the 
1918  election  by  the  suggestion  that  the  conditions  of  the 
election  were  abnormal.  The  New  Statesman  said  that  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  the  parliament  was  "  due 
primarily  and  fundamentally  not  to  the  system  by  which 
it  was  elected,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
moment  at  which  it  was  elected."  The  statement  does  not 
stand  examination.  "  The  circumstances  of  the  particular 
moment  "  affect  every  general  election,  and  the  fact  that 
the  present  system,  not  in  this  case  only,  but  habitually, 
fails  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  has  to  operate,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Had  P.R. 
been  used  in  1918,  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
very  different  in  character.  It  would  have  been  repre- 
sentative ;  it  would  have  possessed  an  opposition  adequate 
both  in  numbers  and  in  personnel. 

What  are  normal  conditions  ?  Those  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  The  times  we  live  in,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  past  history,  are  abnormal.  Nearly  every  election 
contains  its  own  special  elements  of  abnormality.  The 
"  snapshot  "  of  1918  was  taken  under  admittedly  abnormal 
conditions  and  gave  an  admittedly  unrepresentative 
parliament.  The  conditions  in  1922  were  also  abnormal ; 
the  number  of  three-cornered  fights  was  unprecedented, 
indicating  new  conditions  in  our  political  life.  The  "  snap- 
shot "  of  1922  was  again  unrepresentative  if  we  take  the 
party  totals  as  they  stand,  while  if  we  follow  those  who 
warn  us  that  we  must  not  do  that,  it  is  so  blurred  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  it  means.  The  elections  of  1900  and  1906 
were  also  abnormal.  But  in  all  cases,  normal  and  abnormal, 
the  general  election  determines  the  main  lines  of  legislation  ; 
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and  by-elections  are  powerless  to  affect  the  situation  if  the 
government,  and  the  parliament  which  supports  it,  decide 
to  pursue  their  own  course.  The  government  elected  upon  a 
war-impulse  in  1900  passed  the  Education  Act  of  1902  and  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1904,  in  spite  of  by-election  defeats.  The 
government  acted  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  the 
general  election.  The  parliament  lasted  over  five  years. 
Nothing  short  of  a  new  general  election  could  give  authority 
and  power  to  the  succeeding  administration,  and  it  is  always 
so.  A  general  election  is  far  more  than  a  snapshot.  The 
representation  which  it  yields  gives  dynamic  force  to  the 
main  lines  of  government  action  and  of  legislation  for  the 
lifetime  of  a  parliament. 

Although  by-elections  afford  no  protection  against  the 
determined  use  by  a  party  of  power  derived  from  a  general 
election,  they  may  sometimes  serve  to  modify,  or  at  least 
to  assist  in  developing,  government  policies.  Four  by- 
elections  were  held  in  1923  within  a  week  :  Darlington, 
February  28  ;  Willesden,  East,  and  Mitcham,  March  3  ; 
and  Liverpool,  Edge  Hill,  March  6.  The  Government  more 
than  maintained  its  position  in  Darlington,  but  lost  the  other 
three  seats.  The  chief  issue  was  the  Government's  housing 
policy,  which,  to  use  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  descrip- 
tion, was  "  imperfectly  thought  out  and  hastily  produced  " 
(Times,  March  14,  1923).  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  comment- 
ing upon  the  elections  (Sunday  Times,  March  n,  1923), 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  real  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  no  correlation  of  the  various  problems  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  Government  was  responsible. 
This  absence  of  leadership  was  manifest  at  the  general 
election  and  it  was  continued  into  the  by-election.  When 
electors  are  confronted  with  vacillating  and  confused  state- 
ments on  the  problems  of  the  day,  the  by-election,  whether 
held  under  the  present  system  or  under  P.R.,  will  give 
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expression  to  the  resulting  dissatisfaction,  and  this  may  lead 
to  a  modification  of  policy. 

But  even  when  the  turn-over  of  votes  is  most  marked, 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed 
on  the  result.  In  Darlington  a  strong  local  candidate  was 
nominated.  In  the  other  three  constituencies  the  sitting 
members  retired  so  that  the  ministers  defeated  at  the  general 
election  might  be  provided  with  seats.  The  arranged  elec- 
tions were  resented  and  many  Conservative  electors 
abstained  from  voting  in  protest.  Had  the  by-elections 
arisen  in  the  normal  way  and  had  a  strong  local  candidate 
been  put  forward  in  each  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that  not 
only  Darlington  but  at  least  two  of  the  other  three  seats 
might  have  been  retained.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  one 
and  only  cause  of  defeat  was  on  the  question  of  housing,  the 
by-elections  again  illustrate  the  limitations  of  our  electoral 
system.  Did  they  indicate  any  policy  of  which  the  electors 
positively  approved  ?  A  Labour  member  was  returned  at 
Mitcham  (by  38  per  cent,  of  the  votes),  and  at  Edge  Hill 
(where  4,000  Conservatives  apparently  abstained).  Is  it 
clear  that  either  constituency  endorsed  the  housing  policy 
of  the  Labour  party  ?  The  vote  in  each  case  was  largely 
negative. 

If  we  examine  the  trend  of  by-elections  over  a  long  period, 
their  negative  quality  is  very  apparent.  All  administrations 
lose  on  balance  through  by-elections,  but  the  indications 
given  by  by-elections  are  often  refuted  by  the  following 
general  election.  The  administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
from  1874  to  1880  suffered  comparatively  few  losses,  the  net 
loss  over  a  period  of  six  years  amounting  to  five  seats  only. 
Yet  the  general  election  of  1880,  the  date  of  which  was 
influenced  by  the  Conservative  by-election  victory  in  South- 
wark,  involved  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  disastrous  defeat. 
Even  where  the  loss  of  seats  at  by-elections  is  pronounced  and 
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constant,  interpretation  is  not  easy.  Labour  won  fourteen 
seats  at  by-elections  during  the  four  years  of  1918  to  1922. 
But  it  lost  again  eleven  of  these  seats  at  the  general  election. 
Were  the  by-elections  real  victories  for  Labour  ?  Were 
they  a  positive  endorsement  of  Labour  policies  ?  By- 
elections,  it  has  been  said,  are  occasions  of  political  intoxica- 
tion, and  some  of  them  well  deserve  this  description.  "  The 
issues  on  which  the  contest  turns,"  wrote  Mr.  Marriott  in  the 
article  above  quoted,  "  are  not  in  their  [the  electors']  mind 
necessarily  related  to  any  permanent  political  principle,  nor 
are  they  seen  in  their  true  perspective."  Parties  concen- 
trate their  available  forces  within  the  limited  area  of 
the  contest,  and  the  intensified  political  campaign,  often 
distinguished  by  promises  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  assists  in 
bringing  out  in  full  by  means  of  all  floating  votes  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  of  the  day. 

The  revolt  at  by-elections  is  but  a  special  and  emphasized 
example  of  what  takes  place  at  a  general  election  under  the 
single-member  system.  How  far  was  the  great  Liberal 
victory  of  1906  a  positive  endorsement  of  Liberal  policies  ? 
Was  it  not  largely  a  revolt  against  Mr.  Balfour's  govern- 
ment ?  In  Holland,  when  the  single-member  system  was 
in  force,  a  general  election  nearly  always  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  existing  government.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
American  general  elections  of  1920  and  1922  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  December,  1922,  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  an 
informed  writer  on  American  politics,  gives  a  similar  inter- 
pretation of  the  working  of  an  electoral  system  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  our  own.    He  writes  : 

"  These  two  recent  American  elections  have  revealed  the 
possibilities  of  an  instinctive  mass  movement,  having  little  or 
no  root  in  knowledge,  reason,  or  principle.  The  American 
mass  vote  of  1920  was  negative  and  destructive.  It  was  negative 
and  destructive  also  last  month.  On  each  occasion  the  electorate 
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was  crudely  and  bitterly  voting  against ;  it  was  using  the 
ballot  with  one  aim — the  striking  down  of  the  governing 
authority/' 

Is  this  the  best  that  a  democracy  can  expect  from  its 
electoral  system  ?  Is  the  fear  of  revolt  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  government  action  ?  There  can  be  no  hope  of 
good  results  from  a  political  organization  based  on  fear. 
But  how  far  does  this  fear  spring  from  ignorance,  from  the 
inadequate  interpretation  of  the  electors'  wishes  which  a 
general  election  under  the  present  system  affords  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  to  replace  mutual  fear  by  mutual  confidence  ? 
That  at  least  is  the  end  which  the  advocates  of  P.R.  have 
in  view.  Their  electoral  system  will  evoke  more  positive 
indications  of  what  the  elector  wants.  As  already  explained, 
not  in  some  constituencies  only,  but  in  practically  all,  the 
electors  will  be  able  to  choose  from  among  all  the  competing 
parties,  and  this  aspect  of  voting — the  electors'  choice,  not 
the  mere  revolt  against  a  government — will  be  the  dominat- 
ing note  of  the  elections.  Thus  P.R.  introduces  a  new 
conception  into  the  organization  of  democratic  government. 
It  emphasizes  the  positive  and  not  the  negative  expression 
of  opinion. 

Although  by-elections,  compared  with  general  elections, 
are  of  secondary  importance  in  their  influence  on  government 
and  legislation,  nevertheless  they  have  a  value.  They 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  new  issues,  of 
disclosing,  though  often  very  imperfectly,  what  is  passing 
through  the  minds  of  electors,  of  introducing  new  men  into 
parliament.  What  form,  then,  should  by-elections  take 
under  a  proportional  system  ?  If  desired,  they  can  be  held 
under  conditions  that  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  conditions  under  which  by-elections  are  held  to-day. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  constitutional  practice  ?  When 
the  City  of  London  returned  four  members,  when  Manchester 
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and  other  large  cities  returned  three,  when  several  counties 
returned  a  like  number,  the  whole  area  of  the  constituency 
was  polled  upon  a  vacancy  occurring.  Thus  in  1876,  when 
Disraeli,  one  of  the  three  members  for  Buckinghamshire, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  whole  county  was  polled  in  the 
election  of  his  successor.  So  in  1920,  when  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood,  one  of  the  two  members  for  Sunderland,  became 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  whole  city  was  polled  on  his 
appointment.  The  polling  of  the  whole  constituency  under 
P.R.,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  constitutional  usage, 
should  prove  specially  acceptable  to  those  who  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  by-elections  as  tests  of  public  opinion, 
for  the  test  in  the  larger  areas  would  be  more  striking  and 
more  trustworthy. 

Where  P.R.  has  been  introduced,  this  procedure  has 
usually  been  adopted,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
followed  in  the  most  recent  electoral  law,  that  passed  by  the 
Irish  Provisional  Parliament  (1923).  By-elections  are  to 
be  held  over  the  whole  constituency.  The  wide  area  of 
polling  was  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  most 
desirable  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  parochial 
politics  usually  associated  with  small  divisions.  The  poll 
of  the  whole  area  clearly  has  advantages.  It  tends  to  keep 
the  discussion  of  national  problems  on  broad  lines.  Nor 
has  it  been  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  concentration 
of  effort  which  now  takes  place  at  by-elections  would  be 
spread  over  a  wider  area.  This  also  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  is  certain  that  the  electors  would  get  ample  guidance,  and 
there  would  be  much  discussion.  A  succeeding  chapter 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  cost  and  organization  of  an 
election  over  a  large  area,  and  though  the  argument  is  there 
addressed  to  the  problem  of  the  general  election,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  an  application,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
also  to  a  by-election. 
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Whatever  arrangements  are  made,  the  cost  of  testing 
public  opinion  over  a  large  area  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  similar  test  over  a  smaller  area.  Some  will  say,  Is  the 
test  of  opinion  on  the  larger  scale  worth  the  additional  cost  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  principle.  For  the 
poll  of  the  whole  area  at  a  by-election  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  adopting  the  proportional  system.  The 
area  can  be  made  identical  with  that  which  would  be  con- 
tested under  the  present  system.  The  single-member 
constituencies,  which  are  to  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of 
the  P.R.  general  election,  can  be  kept  in  existence  as  single- 
member  units  for  the  purpose  of  by-elections.  At  the  general 
election  the  divisions  would  be  allotted  to  the  elected 
candidates  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  support 
received  by  each  within  the  several  divisions.  The  ballot 
papers  for  each  division  in  the  general  election  could  bear 
a  separate  letter  or  number  so  that  they  might  readily  be 
identified.  After  the  election,  the  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  each  elected  member  in  each  division  could  be  ascertained 
merely  by  a  count  of  the  special  designations  on  the  votes 
to  which  he  owed  his  election.  The  allotment  of  divisions 
would  be  such  as  to  attach  each  member,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  division  from  which  he  chiefly  derived  his  support. 
Should  a  vacancy  occur,  a  by-election  would  be  held  only 
in  the  division  concerned.  The  cost  would  be  the  same  as 
now  and  the  by-election  would,  upon  a  comparison  of 
figures,  reveal  any  movement  in  public  opinion,  just  as 
under  the  present  system  and  over  a  similar  area.  No  doubt, 
as  now,  conflicting  views  might  be  expressed  after  a  by- 
election,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  result,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  determined  by  personal  and  local,  as  apart 
from  national,  considerations.  Even  in  this  respect  existing 
conditions  might  be  maintained,  but  the  full  value — 
whatever  it  be — of  by-elections  in  eliciting  the  opinion 
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of  the  electors  upon  current  political  questions  would  be 
preserved. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  New  Statesman,  "  let  the  picture 
[the  snapshot]  be  as  accurate  as  possible."  This  P.R. 
assures  as  no  other  system  does,  and  the  influence  of  the 
more  accurate  representation  secured  at  the  general  election 
will  persist  throughout  the  new  parliament.  There  is  no 
need  to  dispense  with  the  "  moving  picture."  Such  guidance 
as  by-elections  afford  can  still  be  available  under  P.R.  No 
hard  and  fast  stand  is  taken  as  to  whether  a  whole  area  or 
a  division  should  be  polled,  because  no  question  of  principle 
is  involved.  It  is  a  point  which  might  well  be  decided  by 
parliament  either  in  its  normal  procedure,  or  through  a 
special  committee  or  conference.  The  decision  should  be 
guided  by  a  consideration  of  any  special  conditions  existing 
in  the  country  to  which  P.R.  was  to  be  applied.  In  Ireland 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  elections  on  broad 
lines,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  local  pull.  If  the  writer 
had  to  choose,  he  also  would  say  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  keep  all  the  elections  to  a  national  parliament  on  broad 
lines.  But  the  view  might  reasonably  be  taken  that  it  is 
desirable  that  by-elections  should  remain  on  the  same  scale 
as  at  present.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  application 
of  the  principle  of  P.R.  to  prevent  this  being  done. 

What  of  the  member  who  represents  a  minority  in  a 
constituency  ?  At  the  general  election  one  of  the  members 
elected  for  a  P.R.  constituency  may  be  supported  by  only 
a  minority  in  the  constituency  as  a  whole,  or,  if  the  smaller 
areas  were  retained,  in  his  allotted  division.  Will  not  the 
party  lose  the  seat  for  a  certainty  at  a  by-election  ?  For 
example,  Labour,  having  20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  Bristol, 
would  under  P.R.  secure  one  of  the  five  seats.  But  the 
Labour  party  is  in  a  minority  in  Bristol,  and,  further,  it  is 
so  evenly  distributed  over  the  city  that  there  is  no  single- 
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member  division  in  which  it  has  a  majority.  If  the  Labour 
member  vacated  his  seat  and  a  by-election  were  held,  under 
either  scheme  the  Labour  party  would,  very  probably,  lose 
the  seat.  It  could  retain  the  seat  only  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  majority.  The  loss  of  a  seat  at  a  by-election  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  when,  as  in  Tasmania,  the  represen- 
tative assembly  consists  of  thirty  members  only.  But  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  over  six  hundred  members, 
the  loss  of  a  seat  is  of  less  consequence.  And  the  same 
party  will  not  suffer  in  every  case.  Labour  will  lose  an 
occasional  seat  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  the  Conservatives  will 
suffer  similar  losses  in  the  North.  The  net  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  depart  widely  from  that 
established  by  the  general  election.  In  the  last  parliament 
the  majority  was  very  vulnerable,  and  yet  during  the  whole 
of  its  life  of  four  years  the  Coalition  lost  only  nineteen  seats 
on  balance. 

In  the  Dominions  there  are  many  small  parliaments, 
and  governments  elected  under  the  single-member  system 
have  had  frequently  to  carry  on  with  a  bare  parliamentary 
majority.  The  loss  of  one  seat  may  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  twenty  seats  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Such  conditions,  whether  P.R.  obtains  or  not,  introduce 
a  new  consideration  into  the  filling  of  casual  vacancies — 
the  need  of  a  reasonable  stability  in  representation.  The 
parliament  lasts  three  years.  There  is  little  time  for 
its  members — they  will  desire  re-election — to  get  out  of 
touch  with  public  opinion  ;  the  need  for  stability  outweighs 
other  considerations.  It  was  argued  in  Tasmania,  where 
P.R.  has  been  in  general  use  since  1907,  that  those  citizens 
who,  through  the  accident  of  death,  lost  their  member, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  represented  by  their  next  choice 
(almost  invariably  a  member  of  the  same  party)  for  the 
remainder  of  the  short-lived  parliament.    Their  next  choice 
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could  be  ascertained  by  a  re-examination  of  the  ballot  papers 
of  the  deceased  member.  The  next  choice,  it  is  true,  might 
not  be  available,  and  then  a  by-election  would  have  to  be 
held.  The  procedure  has  proved  to  be  effective  and  will 
commend  itself  wherever  the  small  size  of  the  parliament 
renders  stability  of  representation  of  special  importance. 

The  critic  of  P.R.  may  say  :  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  retention  of  by-elections  under  P.R.  breaks  down ; 
P.R.  provides  for  the  representation  of  the  minority  at  the 
general  election,  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  minority 
in  the  event  of  a  casual  vacancy,  it  is  necessary  to  abolish 
by-elections.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  Dominion  parlia- 
ments are  elected  for  short  periods,  and  what  is  claimed  as 
the  chief  object  of  the  by-election — to  keep  in  touch  with 
public  opinion — is  already  served,  but  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  adhering,  while  giving  effect  to  any  material 
change  in  public  opinion,  to  the  P.R.  principle  at  a  by- 
election.  The  following  suggested  procedure  is  applicable 
whether  the  by-election  is  held  over  the  whole  constituency 
or  over  a  division.  The  record  of  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election  will  serve,  as  now,  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison. For  the  whole  constituency,  this  will  be  given  by 
the  votes  polled  by  the  various  parties,  a  party — since  there 
is  no  legal  interpretation  of  the  term  in  the  British  system 
of  law — being  taken  to  be  a  group  of  "  joint-candidates," 
as  these  are  defined  by  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1918.  If  the  by-election  is  held  over  a  division  only, 
a  record  will  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  allotting 
members  to  the  separate  divisions  of  the  constituency,  of 
the  votes  attributed  in  the  division  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  election  to  the  vacating  member  and  to  any  elected 
candidates  who  stood  with  him  as  "  joint-candidates." 
This  number  may  be,  in  the  case  of  a  minority  candidate, 
in  the  proportion  of,  say,  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  or  one- 
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fifth  of  the  whole.    If  at  a  by-election  a  candidate  of  the 
same  party  has  attained  the  same  measure  of  support  as 
was  received  by  the  late  member  and  his  joint-candidates, 
if  any,  at  the  general  election — the  same  proportion  of  votes 
— let  him  be  returned.    If  there  has  been  no  movement  of 
opinion  away  from  his  school  of  thought,  if  the  candidate 
has  maintained,  or  strengthened,  the  position,  he  will  get 
the  seat.    If  his  position  has  weakened,  the  result  will  be 
ascertained  in  the  usual  way — the  majority  will  win.  If 
the  transferable  vote  is  used,  the  successful  candidate  will 
need  an  absolute  majority.    To  define  which  candidate 
should  have  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  the  "  successor- 
candidate,"  i.e.  the  candidate  claiming  to  represent  the  same 
party  as  the  late  member,  would  not  be  difficult.    The  law 
can  provide  that  no  candidate  should  stand  at  the  general 
election  save  on  the  nomination  of  at  least  one  hundred 
citizens — even  two  hundred  would  not  be  too  many  in  the 
large  P.R.  areas.    If  their  nominee  receives  the  endorsement 
of  public  opinion  at  the  general  election  and  is  elected,  let 
the  same  nominators,  or  a  majority  of  them,  nominate  a 
14  successor-candidate."    He  would  be  elected  only  if  he 
secured  the  support  of  public  opinion  to  the  same  extent  as 
did  their  previous  nominee.    Through  this  method  of  filling 
casual  vacancies — involving  only  a  slight  departure  from 
present  conditions — the  movement  in  public  opinion  can 
be  tested,  current  questions  can  be  discussed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  position  of  the  minority  is  adequately  safe- 
guarded.   There  is  no  need  to  protect  the  representative  of 
the  majority ;  so  long  as  a  party  gains  a  majority  of  the  votes 
at  the  by-election,  it  will,  as  now,  retain  the  vacated  seat.  As 
regards  the  minority,  the  system  outlined  is  not  intended  to, 
and  does  not,  give  protection  of  a  cast-iron  character.  It 
gives  a  reasonable  fighting  chance  that  the  electors  who  have 
lost  their  representative  shall  secure  another  in  his  place. 
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To  recapitulate,  there  is  nothing  in  the  P.R.  scheme  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  by-elections.  The  usual  practice 
has  been  to  poll  the  whole  constituency.  It  has  many 
merits,  already  discussed.  Or,  if  desired,  there  could  be 
substituted  the  poll  of  an  area  equal  in  size  to  the  present 
constituency.  For  Great  Britian  either  of  these  two  plans  in 
their  simplest  form  would  suffice,  and  they  are  the  only  plans 
which  need  be  considered  in  first  introducing  a  scheme  of 
P.R.  Experience,  including  the  effect  on  parliament  of 
basing  representation  on  a  more  positive  expression  of  the 
electors'  views,  will  show  what  modifications,  if  any,  are 
needed.  Should  it  appear  that  even  in  Great  Britain,  with 
its  House  of  Commons  of  six  hundred  members,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  some  special  protection  to  the  representative  of  a 
minority,  this  can  be  done  without  abandoning  by-elections. 
The  partial  consultations  of  the  electors  that  by-elections 
afford  can  be  held  without  breakdown  of  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation. 

Every  contingency  can  be  met.  Every  feature  of  present- 
day  elections  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve,  can  be  pre- 
served. By-elections  have  been  held  up  as  a  kind  of  bogey 
to  prevent  any  change  in  the  method  of  electing  the  House 
of  Commons  at  a  general  election.  A  change  is  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  representative  government,  and  by-elections 
can  be  fitted  into  that  change. 

There  remains  one  aspect  of  by-elections,  almost  special 
to  Great  Britain,  which  may  require  further  consideration, 
whether  P.R.  is  adopted  or  not.  It  concerns  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers.  As  the  law  stands,  it  has  always  been 
difficult  for  a  government  in  choosing  a  minister  to  have  sole 
regard  to  his  fitness  for  office.  If  the  person  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  chosen  holds  a  seat  by  a  small  majority, 
he  is  passed  over  lest  the  seat  be  lost  at  a  by-election.  The 
range  of  choice  has  been  limited  accordingly.    The  new 
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political  conditions  limit  yet  more  the  range  of  choice. 
There  are  180  seats  held  by  members  on  a  minority  vote, 
of  which  just  over  one-half  are  held  by  supporters  of  the 
Government.  All  of  these  are  subject  to  loss  at  a  by-election 
if  other  parties  combine  against  the  Government.  The  new 
conditions  reinforce  the  argument  for  the  revision  of  the 
rule  that  ministers  on  appointment  must  seek  re-election — 
a  rule  already  abandoned  in  most  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 
The  number  of  seats  held  by  a  minority  may  so  increase  as 
to  render  the  appointment  of  ministers  a  real  difficulty  for 
any  government,  and  it  is,  clearly,  a  difficulty  which  should 
be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  and  not  of  any 
immediate  party  interest. .  The  law  now  provides  that  a  mem- 
ber appointed  minister  within  nine  months  after  a  general 
election  assumes  office  without  re-election ;  the  new  political 
conditions  may  make  it  advisable  to  extend  this  period. 
Under  the  P.R.  system  the  difficulty  would  not  in  either 
case  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  Ministers,  apart  from  the 
adoption  of  a  special  plan  for  safeguarding  minorities, 
would  have  to  be  chosen  from  those  constituencies  in  which 
the  government  had  a  majority.  If  re-election  on  appoint- 
ment were  dispensed  with,  then,  whether  under  P.R.  or 
under  the  present  system,  the  government  could  choose  for 
promotion  members  from  any  type  of  constituency.  This 
would  not  affect  the  position  of  ministers  defeated  at  a 
general  election.  P.R.,  whilst  it  has  never  resulted  in  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  elimination  of  ex-ministers 
which  attends  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  under  the  single- 
member  system,  does  not  necessarily  save  from  rejection  at 
the  poll  individual  ministers  who  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  electors — witness  the  defeat  in  New  South  Wales  of 
Mr,  Holman  and  some  of  his  colleagues. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ORGANIZATION  AND  EXPENSE  IN  LARGE 
CONSTITUENCIES 

P.R.  has  been  applied  in  so  many  elections  and  under  such  a 
variety  of  conditions  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts  seriously  doubts  now  the  ability  of  electors  to  use 
the  system  or  of  returning  officers  to  count  the  votes. 
But  there  is  still  hesitation  over  some  practical  questions 
affecting  candidates.  How  is  the  contest  to  be  organized 
in  the  large  P.R.  areas  ?    And  what  of  expense  ? 

On  these  points,  different  considerations  prevail  in  respect 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  P.R.  constituency,  and  of  a 
minority  endeavouring  to  secure  a  foothold  where  it  has  had 
hitherto  little  success  or  expectation  of  success.  As  regards 
the  larger  parties,  which  would  normally  contest  all  or  most 
of  the  single-member  divisions  combined  to  form  the  P.R. 
area,  practically  all  elections  held  under  P.R.  have  revealed 
an  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of  organizers  to  select 
candidates  suited  to  the  constituency.  In  the  election  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Northern  Ireland,  1921,  the 
writer,  discussing  problems  of  organization  with  a  Unionist 
candidate,  was  assured  that  on  no  previous  occasion  had  the 
selection  of  candidates  been  conducted  in  so  democratic  a 
manner.  The  members  of  the  local  Unionist  associations 
had  been  given  an  effective  voice  in  the  selection.  The 
party  candidates  were  all  staunch  supporters  of  the  British 
connection,  but  they  reflected  differences  of  view  on  other 
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matters.  Thus  in  North  Belfast  the  Unionist  four  contained 
the  names  of  two  employers  and  of  two  workmen,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  four  included  two  who  were  strong 
advocates  of  temperance  reform  and  two  who  were  less 
strong  ;  Unionist  electors  could,  if  they  wished,  in  support- 
ing their  party,  stress  other  points  of  view. 

In  this  election  the  whole  of  County  Down  formed  a  single 
constituency  returning  eight  members.  The  Unionist  party 
naturally  desired  to  carry  the  contest  to  all  parts  of  the 
county.  They  did  so  in  1918,  in  the  five  single-member 
constituencies,  with  five  candidates.  At  the  P.R.  election 
of  192 1  there  were  six  candidates  who  between  them  had 
to  cover  the  same  area,  to  reach  the  same  number  of  electors. 
The  candidates  were  chosen  with  care.  Delegates  from 
different  districts  met  and  considered  nominations,  and  the 
candidates  finally  selected  were  representative  of  the  county. 
The  names  of  most  of  them  were  already  widely  known 
among  the  electors.  At  the  large  and  populous  centres 
meetings  were  held  at  which  practically  all  the  candidates  of 
the  party  spoke  at  some  time  during  the  contest.  In  the 
country  districts,  meetings  were  addressed  by  one  or  more 
candidates,  and  the  whole  county  was  fully  and  effectively 
covered.  At  all  meetings  the  candidates,  whilst  indicating, 
if  they  wished,  their  own  views  on  temperance  and  other 
questions,  spoke  on  behalf  of  their  party  as  a  whole.  Their 
advice  to  voters  invariably  was  :  "Do  not  forget  to  record 
preferences  for  all  candidates  of  the  party.  Vote  for  these 
in  the  order  of  your  own  choice  and  be  sure  to  leave  no  one 
out." 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  very  well  for  a  party  team,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  by  the  sole  candidate  of  a  minority  party  ? 
P.R.  gives  such  a  candidate  a  chance  he  does  not  now  enjoy. 
He  only  requires  a  quota  of  votes  for  election,  and,  if  he  is 
the  accredited  spokesman  of  his  party,  he  will  be  able,  with 
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a  minimum  of  work,  to  concentrate  upon  himself  the  support 
of  the  voters  who  share  his  beliefs  and  aspirations,  voters 
who,  under  the  existing  system,  may  be  in  a  submerged  and 
hopeless  position  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
local  majority.  Modern  facilities  of  travel  have  widely 
extended  the  range  even  of  a  single  candidate.  Lord 
Selborne,  speaking  of  his  own  election  experience,  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1918 : 

"  In  1885  I  stood  for  a  single-member  division  of  the  county 
[Hampshire]  in  which  I  lived.  I  had  to  speak  in  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  those  places  numbered  very  nearly  100.  Besides  the 
journeys  I  was  able  to  make  by  train,  I  rode  and  drove  just  over 
1,000  miles.  I  say  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to-day  to  speak  in  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  half  my  county  with  a  motor-car  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago  to  deal  with  that  single-member  constituency 
by  means  of  riding  and  driving/' 

Mr.  Devlin  fought  in  1921,  practically  alone,  the  whole  of 
County  Antrim,  and  he  was  returned,  the  county  electing  a 
representative  of  the  minority  for  the  first  time  since  1885. 
Such  a  result  is  not  exceptional.  It  is  paralleled  wherever 
P.R.  has  been  introduced.  Mr.  Devlin  fought  Antrim 
because  P.R.  gave  the  minority  a  chance.  In  Belgium, 
before  the  days  of  P.R.,  there  were  constituencies  which 
had  not  been  contested  for  twenty  years,  the  minorities 
being  hopelessly  outnumbered.  After  the  advent  of  P.R. 
there  were  contests  everywhere.  The  minorities  immedi- 
ately availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  representa- 
tion which  the  wider  constituencies  afforded. 

Considerations  somewhat  similar  apply  in  contests  by 
independent  candidates.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  large  number  of  candidates  wholly  dissociated  from 
parties.  Organized  action  is  necessary  and  desirable  under 
all  electoral  systems  where  the  franchise  is  widely  dis- 
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tributed,  and  under  P.R.  candidates  will,  as  at  present, 
enter  political  life  mainly  through  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
But  if  the  single-member  system  and  P.R.  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  amount  of  opportunity  afforded  to  independent 
candidates,  P.R.  and  not  the  single-member  system  will  be 
preferred.  P.R.  gives  a  real  opportunity  to  the  independent 
candidate  of  strong  personality  and  of  good  record.  The 
Hon.  T.  J.  Ley,  Minister  of  Justice  in  New  South  Wales, 
writing  on  the  last  P.R.  election  in  that  state,  cited  the 
success  of  three  Independents,  all  of  whom  were  refused 
assistance  by  the  parties  to  which  they  belonged.  An 
Independent  Nationalist  contested  the  five-member  con- 
stituency of  North  Sydney,  and  won.  He  did  not  receive 
the  party  nomination. 

"  Proportional  representation,"  said  Mr.  Ley,  "  gave  him  a 
chance.  The  Nationalist  electors  gladly  embraced  the  new  power 
and  put  him  in.  Everywhere  are  signs  never  before  in  evidence 
of  independence  in  members  as  well  as  constituents." 

The  P.R.  system  provides  an  opportunity  for  all  with 
courage,  a  good  record  and  a  cause.  If  a  candidate  effec- 
tively voices  an  opinion  which  demands  expression,  whether 
he  is  backed  by  a  regular  party  organization  or  not,  his 
supporters  will  not  fail  to  find  him.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  P.R.  facilitates  the  return  of  the 
mere  faddist.  Freak  candidates  are  not  the  first  choice  of 
electors  who  are  given  a  list  of  several  candidates  from  whom 
to  choose. 

As  regards  organization,  therefore,  the  experience  already 
available  within  English-speaking  countries  is  that  P.R. 
presents  no  difficulties  to  parties  national  in  extent  and 
purpose  ;  that  it  provides  minority  parties  with  the  means 
of  securing  representation,  and  that  it  gives  the  Independent 
of  character  a  fighting  chance.  It  will  make  organizations 
more  the  servant  and  less  the  master  of  the  constituency. 
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There  will  always  be  room  for  a  candidate  of  outstanding 
personality,  but,  generally  speaking,  organizations  will 
select  the  best  local  candidates  available.  The  effect  on 
representation  will  be  that  Cornwall  will  send  of  its  best, 
Northumberland  and  Durham  will  send  of  their  best,  and 
all  that  is  valuable  in  real  local  representation  will  be 
preserved. 

As  to  electoral  expenses,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the 
question  first  upon  the  assumption  that  no  change  is 
made  in  the  law.  Under  our  present  system  a  party 
which  seeks  to  be  national  in  scope  endeavours  to 
contest  every  seat.  In  the  general  election  of  1922  the 
Conservatives  put  forward  482  candidates ;  the  Labour 
party  put  forward  416  ;  the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party 
between  them  489  ;  there  were  1,441  candidates  in  all. 
Under  P.R.  this  number  would  have  been  amply  sufficient, 
whilst  the  money  spent  by  the  three  national  parties 
would  have  been  adequate  to  provide  for  effective  contests 
all  over  the  country.  Liberal  and  Labour  minorities 
in  Kent  and  Surrey,  Unionists  in  Wales  (outside  Cardiff), 
would  have  obtained  a  better  return  for  effort  and  money 
expended.  It  is  assumed  too  readily  that  the  electors  are 
entirely  passive  in  this  matter.  All  experience  shows  that 
Liberal  and  Labour  electors  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  Unionists 
in  Wales,  would  have  rallied  to  the  candidates  of  their  party. 
Nor  would  finance  prove  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  independent, 
though  it  is  true  there  is  no  room  for  an  independent  who  is 
independent  and  nothing  more.  The  example  of  New  South 
Wales  shows  that  a  strong  independent  can  win  success.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  individual  candidate  in  a 
five-member  constituency  does  not  have  to  secure  a 
majority  of  the  votes ;  all  he  needs  is  a  quota — a  little 
over  one-sixth  of  the  votes.  Much  of  the  present  day 
expenditure  is  incurred  in  the  effort  to  win  over  the  votes  of 
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the  wavering  elector  who  has  the  power  to  turn  the  scale  in 
a  majority  election. 

Were  these  problems  of  organization  and  expense  real 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  proportional  system,  one 
would  expect  to  find  that  where  P.R.  had  been  introduced 
contests  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  contrary  is 
the  case.  P.R.  always  extends  the  area  over  which  con- 
tests take  place.  Under  P.R.  in  the  election  of  the  Northern 
Parliament  of  Ireland  there  were  contests  everywhere, 
whilst  under  the  majority  system  only  three  seats  out  of 
thirteen  were  contested  in  the  general  election  of  November, 
1922.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  some  of  the  con- 
stituencies are  of  an  enormous  extent,  there  have  been  no 
uncontested  seats  under  P.R.  The  same  is  true  of  Tasmania. 
When  P.R.  was  introduced  into  Sweden,  the  Socialists,  who 
had  hitherto  confined  their  attention  to  contesting  the 
towns,  at  once  extended  the  area  of  action  to  country 
districts,  although  at  the  time  their  party  was  in  an 
impoverished  condition  owing  to  the  drain  on  its  funds  of  a 
great  strike.  In  Belgium  contests  are  held  everywhere. 
It  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  even  without 
alteration  in  the  law  relating  to  electoral  expenditure,  the 
introduction  of  P.R.  in  this  country  would  be  followed  by  an 
increased  activity  of  all  parties  claiming  to  be  competent 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country. 

But  what  is  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  an  election  which 
the  self-respecting  citizen  of  a  self-governing  community 
should  bear  ?  Our  ideas  in  respect  of  the  incidence  of 
electoral  expenses  have  undergone  more  than  one  great 
change.  At  a  remote  period  in  our  parliamentary  history 
attendance  at  Westminster  was  regarded  as  an  irksome 
duty,  for  the  performance  of  which  representatives  were 
sometimes  paid  from  local  funds.  But  as  the  powers  and 
importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  grew,  election  became 
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a  coveted  honour  and  electors  tended  to  regard  themselves 
as  conferring  a  favour  upon  a  candidate  in  recording  a  vote 
for  him.  The  candidates  accepted,  if  they  did  not  create, 
this  situation,  and  before  the  days  of  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
they  often  paid  voters,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  votes. 
Up  to  1918,  candidates,  although  prevented  from  giving 
money  or  its  equivalent  to  individual  electors,  had  never- 
theless to  bear  among  themselves  the  expenses  of  the 
returning  officers,  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  polling  booths, 
of  ballot  papers,  etc.  The  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1918,  made  these  expenses  a  national  charge,  and  in 
addition  provided  for  the  delivery  post  free  of  one  printed 
communication  from  each  candidate  to  every  registered 
elector  in  his  constituency. 

These  concessions  (like  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament)  are  indications  of  the  modern  attitude 
towards  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  Citizens  recog- 
nize that  elections  are  primarily  their  affair,  and  that  they 
may  properly  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  costs.  Is 
their  contribution  yet  adequate  ?  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
duty  at  an  election,  a  voter  needs  to  be  informed  respecting 
the  candidates  ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  willing  to  pay  a 
penny,  or  more,  for  newspapers  which  often  contain  only  a 
biassed  presentation  of  the  facts.  The  direct  channel  of 
information  might  be  developed  with  advantage.  The 
grant  of  two  free  postages  instead  of  one  would  be  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  candidates  and  would  perhaps  be  the 
change  most  acceptable  to  the  practical  politician. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  election  activity  which  are  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  elector.  The  citizen  might 
reasonably  ask  for  an  official  notification  of  the  time  and 
place  where  his  vote  should  be  recorded.  In  Holland  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  administration  to  send  to  each  registered 
elector  a  poll-card  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
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the  hours  of  polling  and  the  polling  station  at  which  he  must 
exercise  his  vote.  Further,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  and — it  will  be  generally  agreed — of  the  whole 
community,  that  voters  should  be  informed  as  fully  as 
possible  on  the  issues  of  the  election  and  on  the  attitude  of 
the  candidates  respecting  them.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  the  election  addresses  of  all  candidates  in  a 
constituency  (limited  of  course  in  length)  should  be  circu- 
lated to  the  electors  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  by  no 
means  so  extravagant  a  proposal  as  may  appear  at  first 
sight.  At  present,  where  there  are  four  candidates  in  a 
single-member  constituency,  the  post  office  is  called  upon 
to  make  four  separate  deliveries  to  each  elector,  and  under 
P.R.  the  number  of  candidates  and  the  number  of  deliveries 
would  be  increased.  Under  the  scheme  proposed,  there 
would  be  only  one  delivery  to  each  elector.  There  would 
therefore  be  a  saving  on  transport  which  could  be  set  off 
against  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 

An  amendment  in  respect  of  election  addresses  was  put 
down  to  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  of  1919.  It 
was,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  as  follows  : 

"  The  following  provisions  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1918,  namely,  section  twenty-nine  (which  relates  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  returning  officers),  and  sub-section  (2) 
of  section  thirty-three  (which  relates  to  the  free  postage  of 
electoral  communications),  shall  apply  at  any  local  elections  .  .  . 
and  the  reasonable  charges  of  a  returning  officer  .  .  .  shall  in- 
clude the  expense  of  printing  the  election  addresses  of  candidates, 
subject  to  conditions  to  be  prescribed  ...  as  to  length  of 
address,  numbers  of  copies  and  otherwise,  and  a  returning  officer 
shall  print  any  address  which  conforms  to  the  prescribed 
conditions." 

(Standing  Committee  D — May  6,  1918.) 

The  amendment  was  held  to  be  out  of  order  as  involving  a 
financial  charge  upon  the  Exchequer,  and  the  matter  was 
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not  pressed.  In  France,  similar  proposals  had  already  met 
with  a  greater  degree  of  success.  M.  Groussier's  P.R.  Bill, 
which  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  large  majorities 
in  1912,  contained  the  following  clause  : 

"  The  Administration  shall  cause  to  be  printed  on  one  and 
the  same  ballot  paper  the  voting  papers  of  all  the  lists  in  the 
constituency.  .  .  .  The  Administration  shall  distribute  to  each 
elector,  together  with  his  poll-card,  copies  of  the  ballot  paper  and 
of  the  election  addresses  furnished  by  each  list. 

"  The  Administration  shall  fix  by  regulation  the  dimensions  and 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  election  addresses  ..." 

The  above  clause  throws  upon  the  administration  the  cost 
of  supplying  and  circulating  ballot  papers,  and  only  of 
circulating  election  addresses.  The  French  Electoral  Bill 
of  1919,  as  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  contained  the 
following  more  liberal  provision  : 

"  The  Administration  shall  cause  to  be  printed  at  public 
expense  the  voting  papers  of  every  list  in  the  constituency.  .  .  . 
The  Administration  shall  distribute  at  public  expense  to  each 
elector,  together  with  his  poll-card,  two  voting  papers  of  each  list, 
and  the  election  address,  of  which  the  text  shall  be  furnished  by 
each  list  of  candidates.  The  Administration  shall  fix  by 
regulation  the  dimensions  and  maximum  weight  of  the  election 
addresses  and  voting  papers.  .  . 

(Adopted  unanimously,  May  5,  1919.) 

Both  these  clauses  were  defeated  in  the  French  Senate. 

A  proposal  somewhat  analogous  has  been  carried  into 
law  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
referendum  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  sends  to  each  elector 
a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  question  on  which  the  refer- 
endum is  to  be  taken,  and  containing  also  statements  pro 
and  contra,  in  length  not  exceeding  two  thousand  words, 
supplied  by  the  recognized  parliamentary  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  proposal. 
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These  illustrations  show  the  direction  in  which  opinion  is 
moving.  The  Member  of  Parliament  is  felt  to  be  performing 
a  real  and  valuable  service  to  the  community,  a  service 
which  grows  constantly  more  exacting.  The  community 
has  already  shouldered  part  of  the  financial  burden,  and  the 
indications  are  that  further  concessions  would  not  be  with- 
held if  the  necessity  arose.  The  total  amount  spent  on 
elections  need  not  be  larger,  for  an  immediate  consequence 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  permissible  expenditure  of 
candidates.  In  Great  Britain  a  candidate  can  at  present 
spend  $d.  per  elector  in  a  borough,  and  yd.  per  elector  in  a 
county  constituency.  In  a  borough  constituency  of  30,000 
electors  a  candidate  can  therefore  spend,  apart  from  agent's 
fee  and  his  own  personal  expenses,  £625  ;  in  a  county  con- 
stituency of  equal  electorate  he  can  spend  £875.  A  much 
lower  rate  was  fixed  when  P.R.  was  introduced  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  Ireland  ;  the  figure  was  2d.  per  elector 
whether  in  town  or  country.  "  Joint-candidates  "  could 
spend  between  them  3^.  per  elector.  In  County  Down,  in 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Northern  Ireland 
in  June,  192 1,  the  electorate  was  93,138,  there  were  six 
Unionist  candidates,  and  the  total  permissible  expenditure 
was  £1,164  or  £z94  Per  candidate.  Notwithstanding  the 
reduced  figure,  the  elections  throughout  Northern  Ireland 
were  closely  organized  and  keenly  contested.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  where  low  limits  prevail,  candidates  find 
means  of  exceeding  them,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  sums  spent  are  far  less  than  in  elections  where  a  higher 
limit  is  permitted,  and  that  the  average  expenditure  tends 
to  approximate  to  the  official  maximum. 

Parliament  does  not  belong  to  candidates  or  to  members  ; 
parliament  is  the  organ  through  which  the  electors  carry  out 
the  duties  of  self-government,  and  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
re-considering  what  portion  of  the  cost  of  electing  a  parlia- 
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ment  should  be  borne  by  the  citizens  at  large  and  what 
portion  should  fall  upon  candidates.  Even  were  no  change 
made,  experience  has  shown  that  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  expense  can  be  met,  that  they  have  formed  no 
hindrance  to  the  successful  introduction  of  P.R.  and  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fears  on  this  score,  P.R.  has 
given  an  added  vitality  to  election  campaigns. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  NEW  SPEAKER'S  CONFERENCE 

A  Speaker's  Conference  consisting  of  members  of  all  parties 
was  entrusted,  in  1917,  with  working  out  a  complete  scheme 
of  electoral  reform.  They  included  in  their  report  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  that  P.R.  should  be  applied  in  all 
thickly  populated  areas,  and  P.R.  was  accordingly  included 
in  the  electoral  bill  as  introduced.  The  House  of  Lords 
fully,  and  even  strongly,  agreed.  But  the  recommendation 
was  rejected  by  the  Commons,  although  here  also  a  very 
considerable  number  of  members  of  all  parties  supported 
it.  A  great  reform  of  this  kind  should  be  carried  with  the 
largest  measure  of  assent  possible,  and  it  would  seem  best 
that  in  respect  of  further  electoral  changes  the  example  of 
1917  should  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Before  the  parliament 
elected  in  1922  closes,  a  new  conference,  or  committee, 
consisting  again  of  members  of  all  parties,  should  examine 
the  result  of  the  elections  of  1918  and  1922,  and  report  as 
to  what  changes  in  the  method  of  electing  the  House  of 
Commons  are  now  desirable. 

P.R.,  by  reason  of  having  its  basis  in  common  justice, 
has  necessarily  found  ready  support  among  members  of 
all  parties.  But  in  addition  the  system  possesses  qualities 
which  serve  certain  of  the  leading  political  principles  with 
which — although  these  principles  are  no  exclusive  property 
— each  party  is  particularly  identified.  The  Unionist  or 
Conservative  party  would  claim  that  it  stood  for  the  fullest 
co-operation  of  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
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Lord  Long,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1923,  spoke 
of  the  "  closer  association  between  our  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  "  as  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  policy  of  his  party. 
The  system  of  majority  representation  does  not  serve  that 
end.  On  the  contrary,  by  exaggerating  political  differences, 
it  acts  as  a  disintegrating  force.  It  was  the  single-member 
majority  system  which  first  gave  Sinn  Fein  a  monopoly  of 
seats  in  Southern  Ireland ;  it  was  the  single-member 
majority  system  that  gave  in  the  Orange  Free  State  a  mono- 
poly of  seats  to  the  followers  of  General  Hertzog  ;  it  was  the 
single-member  majority  system  which  has  given  a  monopoly 
of  seats  to  the  French  Canadians  in  Quebec.  There  is  no 
need  to  suppress  nationalism,  or  national  feeling,  within  the 
British  Commonwealth,  but  exclusive  representation  empha- 
sizes all  those  forces  within  nationalism  which  make  for 
separation.  Moreover,  among  any  racial  minority  which 
has  been  deprived  of  all  share  of  representation  there  arises, 
whichever  side  is  penalized,  the  bitter  consciousness  of  an 
injustice  suffered.  Mr.  Devlin,  an  Irish  Constitutional 
Nationalist,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years 
as  member  for  West  Belfast.  Through  him  the  minority 
in  the  city  had  a  spokesman.  To-day  there  is  no  Nationalist 
member  for  Belfast.  The  re-arrangement  of  divisions 
embodied  in  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  added 
some  Unionist  sections  to  the  old  parliamentary  division  of 
West  Belfast,  and  there  is  now  a  Unionist  majority  in  the 
division.  No  suggestion  of  calculated  unfairness  is  made, 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  closer  co-operation,"  has 
the  gain  of  an  additional  seat  been  worth  while  ?  It  has 
left  behind  it  a  feeling  of  injustice.  The  outlook  of  British 
parties  has  been  too  often  narrow  and  parochial.  Speaking 
with  a  party  organizer — not  a  Unionist — who  was  opposing 
P.R.  in  1917,  the  writer  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of 
P.R.  in  Ireland  would  destroy  the  Constitutional  Nationalist 
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party,  and  received  the  reply  :  "  London  is  a  large  enough 
parish  for  me."  The  Unionist  party  is  false  to  its  own 
special  claims  if,  in  the  matter  of  electoral  reform,  it  regards 
this  question  from  any  narrow  standpoint.  It  at  least 
should  have  a  vision  Dominions-wide  of  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  the  suppression  of  minorities.  Injustice  in  Belfast, 
or  a  monopoly  of  seats  by  Unionists  in  any  district  where 
other  parties  are  entitled  to  share,  condones  the  non-repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  Quebec 
and  in  mining  centres  at  home — non-representation  which 
may  be  permanent. 

Many  Conservatives,  whilst  attaching  high  importance  to 
Unionism  in  its  broadest  aspects,  would  name  two  other 
principles — respect  for  constitutional  methods,  ordered  and 
steady  progress — as  the  foundation  policies  of  their  party. 
Can  respect  for  constitutional  methods  be  strengthened 
better  than  by  making  parliament — not  this  or  that  parlia- 
ment, but  all  parliaments — fully  representative  of  the 
citizens  of  a  nation  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  Labour 
should  be  fought  by  a  combination  of  anti-Labour  parties. 
If  such  a  combination  had  taken  place  at  the  general  election 
of  1922  the  representation  of  Labour  might  have  been 
reduced  to  88,  for  Labour  won  54  seats  on  a  minority  vote. 
Labour,  with  4,000,000  votes,  would  have  had  but  88  repre- 
sentatives. Would  that  have  been  worth  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  parliament  and  the  constitution  ?  Parlia- 
ment is — in  spite  of  anomalies — still  the  most  representative 
institution  in  the  country.  Its  authority  can  be  placed 
beyond  challenge  by  making  it  completely  representative 
of  all.  A  parliament  reflecting,  as  under  P.R.  it  would, 
the  abiding  qualities  of  the  people,  provides  the  surest 
guarantee  of  steady  progress  and  ordered  adjustment  of  law 
to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  leading  Unionists  who 
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have  had  wide  experience  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  who  take  long  views,  are  supporters  of  P.R.  Apart 
from  the  late  Earl  Grey,  once  Governor- General  of  Canada, 
they  include  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Milner,  both  ex-Gover- 
nors-General of  South  Africa,  and  Colonel  Amery,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Dominions  is  also  very  wide.  Lord 
Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  elder  statesmen  might 
be  added.  P.R.,  in  truth,  would  do  much  to  promote  the 
cardinal  features  of  Unionist  doctrine,  co-operation  within 
and  between  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  (by  removing 
the  gross  exaggerations  arising  from  particularism),  and 
respect  for  constitutional  methods  (by  making  representa- 
tion in  parliament  complete). 

The  Labour  party  may  also  claim  that  it  stands  for 
co-operation  within  the  Commonwealth  and  for  constitu- 
tional methods.  The  threat  to  parliament  has  not  always 
come  from  the  Left — Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  made  a 
special  plea  for  constitutional  action.  The  party  would 
doubtless  add  that  it  is  specially  interested  in  international 
co-operation  as  well  as  in  co-operation  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  One  of  the  causes  of  international  jealous- 
ies and  disagreements  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  differences 
between  nations ;  international  co-operation  would  be 
strengthened  did  the  parliaments  of  the  world  picture  the 
nations  more  faithfully.  Labour  also  stands  for  an  ideal  of 
justice  in  the  social  organization  of  the  State.  But  it  cannot 
effectively  plead  for  justice  in  the  social  organization  unless 
it  is  prepared  to  build  up  all  democratic  institutions,  including 
Parliament,  upon  a  foundation  of  justice.  The  attitude  of 
Labour  towards  proportional  representation  has  hitherto 
been  distinctly  friendly.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  party,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Clynes,  have  given  the  principle  their  fullest  approval, 
and  perhaps  none  have  been  more  eloquent  in  their  defence 
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of  P.R.  as  a  measure  of  justice  serving  social  reform  than  the 
late  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Philip  Snowden.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  was  at  one  time  an  opponent,  wrote 
in  the  Socialist  Review,  December,  1922,  that  "  the  changes 
in  election  problems  that  followed  the  last  extensions  of  the 
franchise  seem  to  me  to  have  greatly  strengthened  the  case 
for  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  like  'P.R."  Moreover,  the 
principle  has  been  endorsed  in  resolutions  carried  in  various 
years  by  the  Labour  Party  Conference,  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  also  by  the  Co-operative  Congress.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  days  to  find  members 
of  the  Labour  party  who  proclaim  that  P.R.  is  a  Conservative 
"  dodge  "  !  that  the  Labour  ^party  will  shortly  be  the 
numerically  strongest  party,  when  the  anomalies  of  the 
present  system — which  are  admitted — would  be  likely  to 
tell  in  its  favour,  as  they  have  told  against  it  in  the  past.  A 
somewhat  similar  change  of  view  took  place  in  Australia. 
P.R.  was  part  of  the  Labour  policy  in  Australia  when  the 
Labour  party  was  in  a  minority.  When  it  obtained  a 
majority,  the  attitude  towards  P.R.  was  modified.  After  a 
Senate  election  in  which  Labour  had  won  all  the  seats 
without  exception,  one  of  the  new  Labour  senators  said  to 
the  writer  :  "  P.R.  !  Why  didn't  the  other  fellows  give 
P.R.  when  they  had  the  opportunity  ?  "  New  vested 
interests  had  sprung  up,  and  the  appeal  to  justice  was  less 
effective.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  too,  in  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  Trades  Hall,  Melbourne,  how  under 
the  new  disposition  of  parties  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
large  majority — the  "  big  stick  " — found  acceptance.  When 
is  it  opportune  to  be  just  ?  Now,  or  at  some  future  date  ? 
To  barter  justice  for  possible  gains  in  seats  is  a  lowering  of 
ideals,  and  it  cannot  but  diminish  those  great  hopes  which 
Labour  entertains  of  a  new  order. 

For  the  Liberal,  while  his  political  creed  embraces  the 
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co-operation  of  nations  both  within  and  without  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  a  high  respect  for  parliamentary  and 
constitutional  tradition,  perhaps  the  central  principle  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  liberty,  freedom.  He  would  point  to 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  freedom  has  resulted  in  a 
real  co-operation.  The  law  and  constitution,  he  would  add, 
are  compelling  forces  only  when  capable  of  being  adjusted  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  times,  and  the  limitations 
upon  freedom  necessary  in  an  ordered  society  should  be 
such  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  approve. 
P.R.  gives  reality  to  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule,  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a 
representative  and  in  the  representation  of  political  ideas. 
It  affords  a  better  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  new 
aspirations  that  spring  from  education  and  from  the  reflec- 
tion and  discussion  to  which  education  gives  rise.  In  the 
exchange  of  ideas  under  the  freest  possible  conditions,  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  find  the  surest  and  most  direct 
path  to  a  new  order.  The  working  out  of  the  processes  of 
freedom  are  not  always  clear,  but  in  them,  as  a  great  Liberal, 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  once  said  :  "A  stability  reigns 
such  as  we  observe  amid  similar  phenomena  in  the  course  of 
nature  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  course  of  nature,  only  working 
in  the  world  of  politics  instead  of  the  world  of  physics." 

The  principle  of  P.R.  has  found  a  wide  acceptance  among 
Liberals.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Henry  Fawcett,  and  others  of 
an  earlier  generation  were  convinced  and  active  supporters. 
To-day  the  number  includes  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  John  Simon, 
Sir  Donald  Maclean  ;  prominent  National  Liberals,  such  as 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  are  also  its  friends, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  commenting  upon  the  result  of  the 
election  of  1922,  said  : 

"  Unless  representative  government  is  to  be  discredited 
altogether,  the  present  parliament  ought  to  devote  its  mind  and 
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direct  its  energies  to  discovering  some  method  of  machinery 
which  will  avert  the  danger  which  undoubtedly  arises  from  the 
working  of  the  present  system." 

The  principle  of  representative  government  itself  is  one  to 
which  all  parties  equally  adhere.  Indeed,  in  large  com- 
munities self-government  can  be  exercised  in  no  other  way 
than  through  representative  institutions.  But  though  the 
principle  is  abiding,  the  form  and  machinery  of  represen- 
tative government  must  develop  with  the  times.  The 
British  nation,  in  its  mode  of  electing  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  set  an  example  which  has  been  adopted  almost  univer- 
sally through  British  Dominions.  But  the  new  conditions 
caused  by  the  growth  of  parties  have  raised  everywhere 
problems  of  representation  and  of  government  of  which  the 
solution  does  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  single-member 
constituency  system.  In  some  states  a  change  has  already 
been  made.  In  others,  a  reconsideration  is  taking  place. 
In  this  country  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1918  and  1922 
have  caused  deep  questionings  of  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  whole  electoral  system  should  be  considered,  with  a  view 
both  to  recent  experience  and  to  the  possibilities  of  the  near 
future.  As  has  been  said,  the  Speaker's  Conference  of  1917 
made  recommendations  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
electoral  reform.  Their  recommendations  as  to  methods  of 
election  were  set  aside.  For  the  double  reason  that  this 
part  of  their  work  was  left  unfinished  and  that  the  political 
conditions  of  to-day  give  a  new  urgency  to  the  need  of  an 
improved  method  of  election,  this  plea  is  made  for  recon- 
sideration. To  quote  again  Lord  Salisbury's  election 
declaration  :  "  We  have  to  put  our  own  constitution  right, 
and  that  includes  .  .  .  the  restoration  of  the  representative 
character  of  Parliament,  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 
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APPENDIX 


An  outline  of  the  single  transferable  vote  system  of  proportional 
representation  is  contained  in  Chapter  V.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  desire  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  system,  a  simple 
example,  worked  out  in  full,  is  here  given. 

The  illustrative  election  is  supposed  to  be  held  over  a  con- 
stituency which  returns  five  members  to  parliament,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  nine  candidates  have  been  nominated  as  set  forth 
on  the  ballot  paper  below. 


BALLOT  PAPER 


Mark 

Order  of 
Preference 
in  spaces 
below. 

NAMES  OF  CANDIDATES. 

ASQUITH,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 

ASTOR,  Lady 

BANBURY,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  G. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Austen 

HENDERSON,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur 

LAW,  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar 

MACDONALD,  J.  Ramsay 

SIMON,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A. 

WINTRINGHAM,  Mrs. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  VOTERS 

Vote  by  placing — 

the  figure  i  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  you 
vote. 

YOU  MAY  ALSO  PLACE — 

the  figure  2  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  who  is  your 
second  choice,  and 

the  figure  3  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  who  is  your 
third  choice, 

and  so  on  as  far  as  you  may  choose. 
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Elected 
Candidates 
with 
order  of 
Seniority. 

Asquith  (4) 
Astor  (3) 

Chamberlain  (5) 

Law  (1) 
Macdonald  (2) 

1 
1 

5th  Count. 

Result 
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in 

Transfer 
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4th  Count. 

Result 
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3rd  Count. 

m 

V 
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Simon '8 
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1 

2nd  Count. 

Result 
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surplusi 
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i  1st 
Count. 
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in 

Names  of 
Candidates. 

ASQUITH 
ASTOR,  Lady  .. 
BANBURY 
CHAMBERLAIN 
HENDERSON 

LAW   

MACDONALD 

SIMON  

WINTRINGHAM,  Mrs. 
Non-transferable  Votes 

Totals 

100 
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EXPLANATION  OF  ELECTION  RESULT 
1st  COUNT 

The  Returning  Officer  sorts  the  ballot  papers  according  to  the 
names  marked  with  the  figure  i  and  credits  each  candidate  with 
one  vote  in  respect  of  each  ballot  paper  on  which  his  name  is  so 
marked. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  column  headed  "  ist  Count.' ' 

Ascertainment  of  Quota. 

The  Returning  Officer  then  ascertains  the  quota,  i.e.  the 
minimum  number  of  votes  which  for  a  certainty  will  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate.  In  this  election,  this  minimum  is  20  and  is 
found  by  dividing  115  (the  number  of  votes  polled)  by  6  (one 
more  than  the  number  of  seats)  and  by  adding  1  to  the  result  of 
the  division.  The  division  of  115  by  6  yields  19  and  the  quota  is 
19  -f-  1,  i.e.  20.  In  a  total  poll  of  115,  six  candidates  can  obtain 
as  many  as  19  votes  but  only  five  can  obtain  as  many  as  20. 
There  are  five  members  to  be  elected ;  any  candidate  therefore 
who  obtains  20  votes  must  for  a  certainty  be  elected. 

Election  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

The  Returning  Officer  then  declares  elected  every  candidate 
who  at  the  first  count  obtains  a  quota  of  votes  or  more.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  30  votes  and  is  declared  elected. 

2nd  COUNT 

Transfer  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  Surplus. 

Mr.  Law  has  received  10  votes  more  than  he  wants  and  the 
Returning  Officer  transfers  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
justice  to  all  candidates  marked  by  Mr.  Law's  supporters  as  being 
their  rlext  choice.  All  Mr.  Law's  30  papers  are  re-examined  and 
sorted  according  to  the  names  marked  with  the  figure  2.  The 
sorting  results  as  follows  : — 

Lady  Astor  is  second  choice  on  6  of  Mr.  Law's  papers 
Banbury         ,,  ,,       3  ,,  ,, 

Chamberlain    ,,  ,,  21 

Mr.  Law  can  spare  10  out  of  his  30  votes ;  he  can  therefore 
spare  one  out  of  every  three  votes.  Each  candidate  is  therefore 
entitled  to  one-third  of  the  papers  on  which  the  candidate's  name 
is  marked  with  the  figure  2. 
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Lady  Astor  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  6  papers  on  which 
she  is  second  choice,  i.e.  to  two. 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  3  papers 
on  which  he  is  second  choice,  i.e.  to  one. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  21  papers  on 
which  he  is  second  choice,  i.e.  to  seven. 

Two,  one,  and  seven  votes  are  accordingly  transferred  to  Lady 
Astor,  Sir  F.  Banbury,  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  respectively  as 
their  proper  shares  in  Mr.  Law's  surplus. 

3rd  COUNT 
Transfer  of  Sir  J.  Simon's  votes. 

After  all  surplus  votes  have  been  transferred,  the  Returning 
Officer  declares  defeated  the  candidate  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  in  this  case  Sir  John  Simon,  and  examines  his  six  ballot 
papers  with  a  view  to  transferring  them  to  the  voters'  next 
choices.  Three  voters  have  indicated  Mr.  Asquith  as  next  choice, 
one  Mrs.  Wintringham,  and  these  votes  are  transferred  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Mistake  of  "  Plumping." 

The  other  two  voters  have  "  plumped  "  for  Sir  John  Simon, 
and  their  votes  are  therefore  set  aside  as  "  non-transferable." 
These  votes  are  lost  both  to  Sir  John  Simon  and  to  the  party  he 
represents.  Plumping  benefits  in  no  way  the  candidate  plumped 
for.  It  means  a  loss  of  power  to  the  voter,  and  a  loss  to  the  party 
(if  any)  to  which  the  voter  belongs.  Plumping  should  there- 
fore be  avoided. 

4th  COUNT 
Transfer  of  Mr.  Henderson's  votes. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  His  papers 
when  re-examined  show  that  5  of  his  supporters  have  indicated 
Mr.  Macdonald  as  their  next  choice,  1  Mrs.  Wintringham. 

Election  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Through  this  transfer  Mr.  Macdonald  attains  the  quota  and  is 
declared  elected.  One  paper  on  which  no  further  choice  is 
expressed  is  set  aside  as  non-transferable. 
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5th  COUNT 

Transfer  of  Mrs.  Wintringham's  votes. 

Mrs.  Wintringham  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Of  her 
ten  papers  6  disclose  a  next  choice  for  Mr.  Asquith,  2  for  Lady 
Astor,  and  these  votes  are  transferred  accordingly.  There  are 
in  addition  2  papers  on  which  no  further  choice  is  expressed. 
These  are  set  aside  as  non-transferable. 

Election  of  Lady  Astor,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Lady  Astor  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  now  attained  the  quota 
and  are  declared  elected.  Lady  Astor,  who  had  the  more  votes 
at  the  first  count,  is  prior  in  order  of  election.  There  remains  but 
one  seat  to  be  filled.  Sir  F.  Banbury,  whose  total  is  less  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  is  declared  defeated,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  declared  elected  to  fill  the  last  seat. 
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